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LINCOLN'S    TWO    TUNJtQS. 

Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

A  story  concerning  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's musical  attainments  Is  pre- 
served In  Mme.  de  Hegerraann-Linde- 
crone's  "In  the  Court*  of  Memory." 
At  the  sanitary  fair  held  In  Phila- 
delphia in  1864.  Mme.  de  Hegerraann- 
Lindercrone,  then  Mrs.  Moulton,  was 
asked  to  sing  for  the  president.  After 
she  had  finished  "Robin  Adair,"  Lin- 
coln, holding  her  hand  in  a  grip  of 
Iron,  said: 

"Music  Is  not  much  In  my  line,  but 
when  you  sing  you  warble  yourself 
iii>  a  man's  heart.  I  think  I  might 
become  a  musician  If  I  heard  you 
often;  but  so  fax  I  only  know  two 
tunes." 

'•  'Hall  Columbia,'  she  answered- 
"You  know  that,  I  am  sure!" 

"Oh,  yes  I  know  that,"  he  replied, 
"for  I  have  to  stand  up  and  take  off 
my    hat." 

"And  the.  other  one?" 

'The  other  one!  Oh,  the  other  one 
is  the  one  when  I  don't  stand  up!" 
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Fleetwood  Lindley  Tells  Of  Seeing 

Lincoln's  Face 


By   Dick   O'Neill 

One  of  the  last  two  known  living 
men  to  have  seen  the  face  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  resident 
of   Springfield. 

Fleetwood  Lindley,  of  2725  S.  6th 


sealed  vault  of  the  tomb,  where 
his  body  lies. 

Lindley's  father  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Honor  Guard  in 
1887,  when  another  identification 
of  Lincoln's  body  was  officially 
made,  following  the  attempted 
theft   of  the  body  in   1876. 

Upon  learning  of  the  planned 
opening  of  the  casket  in  1901,  the 
elder  Lindley  notified  his  son, 
who    rode    to    the    tomb    on    his 


licycle  to  gain  the  memory  that 
las  been  with  him  ever  since. 

Mr.  Lindley  recalls,  "Following 
he  removal  of  the  casket  from 
he  crypt  to  what  is  now  the  re- 
jeption  hall  of  the  tomb,  the 
workmen  placed  the  red  cedar 
?asket  (the  third  in  which  he  had 
oeen  placed)  upon  two  saw- 
horses." 

"Mr.  McVeigh,  the  plumber, 
and   two  of  his   assistants,   care- 


Fleetwood  Lindley 

St.,  was  a  boy  of  14  when,  ac- 
companied by  his  father,  the  late 
Joseph  Perry  Lindley,  a  member 
of  the  Lincoln  Guard  of  Honor,  he 
was  privileged  to  gaze  upon  the 
face  of  the  Great  Emancipator 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  final 
inspection  of  Lincoln's  body  in 
1901. 

Now  a  sprightly  71,  "Fleet,"  as 
he  is  more  popularly  known,  said 
that  the  only  other  person  alive 
who  was  a  member  of  that  group 
in  1901  is  Henry  McVeigh,  a  for- 
mer Springfield  plumber  current- 
ly residing  in  the  east,  who  would 
now  be  in  his  90s. 

Mr.  Lindley  revealed  that  the 
occasion  was  the  last  formal 
identification  of  Lincoln,  prepara- 
tory to  his  being  buried   in  the 


fully  removed  a  section  of  the 
lead  plate  over  the  area  of  the 
head  and  chest.  A  pungent  odor 
rose  from  the  casket  as  they 
lifted  the  plate,  and  there  was 
the  head  and  chest  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln." 

"Lincoln  was  a  chalky  white,  his 
nose  and  chin  as  prominent  as 
in  life.  The  head-rest  had  given 
away,  so  his  head  had  slipped 
backwards  to  some  degree.     His 


clothes,  including  the  black  cut- 
away coat  and  tie,  were  whitened 
and  mildewed.  He  had  then  been 
in  the  casket  for  36  years." 

"Following  examination  of  the 
body,  the  workmen  resealed  the 
casket  and  it  was  carried  to  the 
north  side  of  the  tomb,  to  the 
spot  where  he  is  now  buried,  some 
30  inches  north  of  the  seven-ton 
stone  which  marks  his  grave." 

"I  was  allowed  to  hold  one  of 

the  leather  straps  as  we  lowered 
the  casket  into  the  10-foot  deep 
steel  vault.  Concrete  was  then 
poured  over  the  casket  and  the 
vault  filled  to   floor  level." 

Mr.  Lindley  noted  that  this  was 
Lincoln's  11th  burial.  Including 
workmen,  a  total  of  23  people  were 
present  during  the  interment.  Of 
these,  only  Lindley  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Veigh are  alive  today,  it  is  be- 
lieved. 


LIUDSEY,    JOHN  Assassination 


iAN   91,  RECALLS  SEEING 
LINCOLN  ASSASSINATION 

BRIDOETON.    N.   J.  Feb; .18    C*V" 

.„f„  Tindsev    91,  Friday    told    of    tne 

SSJfiS*  Abraham  Lincoln  as 

he-iacan"  close  my  eyes,"  Lindsey  re- 
called "and  still  vision  the  picture  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  as  he    leaped    Into 

*j£ffBff ~  the  box  to  U, 

Ha.BooUVs  face  was  fiendish,  hWeous 
He  took  a  quick  glance  around  and  then 
he  disappeared  behind  the  vp 
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SAW  THE  TRAGEDY 
THAT  THREW  NATION 


Cumberland  County  Man  Recalls 
Assassination  of  Lincoln  66 
Years  Ago 


OLDEST  ODD  FELLOW  INS.  JERSEY 

Mr.  Nathaniel  S.  Pox,  of  Brldgeton, 
N.  J.,  formerly  of  this  city  called  at  this 
office  a  few  days  ago  and  said,  "I  was 
very  much  interested  In  the  story  in  the 
Standard  and  Jerseyman  last  week  giving 
a  short  sketch  of  William  G.  Clark,  of 
Salem.  Captain  Clark  was  an  apprentice 
as  a  blacksmith  with  my  father,  Richard 
Fox,  a  half  century  or  more  ago.  He 
recalls  shaking  hands  with  President  Lin-, 
coin  at  his  second  inauguration.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  John 
Lindsey,  of  Bridgeton,  one  of  my  old 
friends  was  in  Fords  Theatre,  Washing- 
ton when  President  Lincoln  was  shot. 
The  story  will  make  a  good  sequel  for 
your  edition  on  Lincoln's  birthday". 

A  representative  of  this  paper  Inter- 
viewed Mr.  Lindsey  and  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  of  his  experi- 
ences. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1809  and  John  Lind- 
sey was  born  November  13,  1840  in  Eng- 
land and  came  to  this  country  when  ten 
years,  three  months  and  three  days  old. 
He  was  at  the  Fords  Theatre  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  night  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln.  He  well  remembers 
hearing  the  report  of  the  pistol  and  at 
that  particular  moment  people  thought 
it  was  a  part  of  the  performance  In  con- 
nection with  the  play  and  did  not  know 
the  difference  until  some  moments  later. 

"It  happened  on  the  evening  of  April 
10,  1865  at  10.30  for  I  looked  at  my 
watch  to  make  a  note  of  the  time.  The 
play  was  "Our  American  Cousin".  Al- 
though sixty-six  years  have  passed  since 
this  dastardly  deed  was  committed,  as 
I  sit  in  my  favorite  chair  here  by  the 
window  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  vision 
the  picture  of  Booth  as  he  leaped  from 
the  President's  box  to  the  stage  and 
brandishing  a  bloody  dagger,  with  which 
he  had  stabbed  Major  Rathbone  after 
shooting  the  President,  shouted,  "sic 
semper  tyrannis'.  The  South  is  aven- 
ged!" He  took  a  quick  glance  around  the 
Theatre  and  as  I  recall  he  had  a  fiend- 
ish, hideous  expression  on  his  face  and 
quickly  disappeared  behind  the  scenes. 
The  President  was  carried  across  the 
street  where  it  was  found  the  assassin's 
bullet  had  pierced  the  brain,  and  he  died 
at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

"This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
attended  a  theatre  and  it  was  also  the 
last,  and  I  have  only  seen  one  moving 
picture  show.  That  was  in  the  time  of 
the  nickel  shows.  I  think  I  will  see  one 
of  the  talking  pictures  to  see  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  since  the  days  of 
the    nickelodians. 

"The  Washington  papers  issued  special 
editions,  with  very  little  news  except 
accounts  of  the  shooting  and  what  was 
being  done  to  apprehend  the  murderer. 
It  was  stated  that,  on  the  same  night  an 
attempt  was  made  also  to  murder  Secre- 
tary Seward  at  his  home,  where  he  was 


Saw  President  Lincoln  Assassinated 
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John  Lindsey  of  Bridgeton  and  His  Centennial  Flag 

John  Lindsey  was  in  Fords  Theatre,  Washing-ton,  D.  C,  on  the  evening  of 
April  14,  1865  when  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth.  The 
flag  in  the  background  was  made  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  by  Miss  Maggie  Koler 
and  was  shown  at  the  Centennial  in  1876.  It  has  been  displayed  every  Fourth  of 
July  and  on  other  holidays  since  that  time.  The  flag  contains  36  stars  representing 
the  states  in  the  Union  at  that  time.  Mr.  Lindsey  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday 
November  13. 


confined  to  his  bed  by  an  accident.  Other 
prominent  officials  also  were  to  have 
been  made  way  with  had  not  the  plot 
failed.  $100,000  reward  was  offered  by 
the  Secretary  of  war. 

"Booth  who  had  broken  his  leg  in 
jumping  from  the  box  upon  the  stage 
was  pursued  and  shot  in  a  barn  where 
he  had  concealed  himself,  twelve  days 
after  the  crime.  All  his  confederates  were 
likewise  soon  brought  to  justice. 

"I  had  always  admired  Lincoln  and 
ever  after  I  tried  to  memorize  all  the 
wonderful  thoughts  that  he  had  express- 
ed in  his  speeches.  Of  course  I  could 
not  read  much  but,  I  had  my  friends 
read  them  to  me,  some  of  them  several 
times  until  I  knew  them  by  heart.  Here 
Mr.  Lindsey  recited  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress : 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 
a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  rest- 
ing-place of  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  al- 
together fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

"But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  can- 
not hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men. 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated   here   to   the   unfinished   work 


that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried 
on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  i  devotion  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  their  last 
full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall, 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish    from    the    earth." 

Hardly  a  word  was  missed  by  this 
veteran  of  over  nine  decades  as  with  en- 
thusiastic gestures,  and  in  a  firm  voice 
slowly  he  repeated  the  matchless  oration 
which  has  taken  its  place  as  a  classic, 
unsurpassed  among  addresses  of  its  kind. 

"And  if  I  am  not  giving  you  too  much 
about  Lincoln,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
more  trait  in  his  character  that  endears 
him  to  me  and  the  American  people. 
When  he  was  being  considered  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  and  the 
Republican  convention  was  held  in 
Chicago,  some  of  Lincoln's  friends  tele- 
graphed him  at  Springfield  that  in  order 
to  be  nominated  he  must  promise  cabi- 
net positions  to  two  leaders  of  prominent 
delegations.  He  telegraphed  back  immedi- 
ately. 'I  authorize  no  bargins,  and  I  will 
be  bound  by  none!'  You  see  he  was  a 
man  who  held  his  own  counsels,  and 
was  never  known  to  be  swayed  from  the 
right  by  any  office-grasping  politicians, 
and  yet,  he  was  said  to  be  the  best  listen- 
er one  could  ever  have.  He  would  hear 
anyone  on  any  subject,  and  generally  say 
little  or  nothing  in  reply.  Never  bound 
by  any  faction  or  engaged  in  office 
trades  or  pork  barrel  schemes  to  cause 
embarrassment.  Oh!  that  there  were 
more  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the 
Lincoln  calibre  today;  the  national  and 


( 


state  legislation  would  be  smooth,  logical 
and  free  of  graft". 

Lincoln  when  he  became  of  age  "did 
not  know  much"  to  use  his  own  words 
and   Mr.   Llndsey  says   he   himself  had 

little  education.  It  is  not  always  the 
education  handed  out  from  school  houses 
that  educates  the  best,  no  matter  how 
much  tax  money  is  spent  to  do  the  Job. 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  the  desire  and 
picked  up  a  lot  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity.  His  entire  schooling  in  five 
different  schools  amounted  to  less  than  a 
twelve  month  it  is  said. 

While  Mr.  Lindsey  has  had  only  three 
days  schooling  and  at  the  happy  age  of 
91  can  repeat  from  the  store  house  of 
memory  beautiful  selections  learned  in 
his  youth.  Some  of  his  favorites  are 
"Christmas  Day  all  in  the  morning", 
"Sheppards  watched  their  flocks  at 
night"  and  "I  think  when  I  read  the 
story  of  old,  when  Jesus  was  here  among 
men"  which  he  repeats  with  all  the  ac- 
cent and  eloquence  of  a  pastor  in  his 
pulpit,  can  not  help  but  cause  his  spirit 
to  be  lifted  up  as  it  might  an  audience 
If  he  had  one. 

Mr.  Lindsey's  father  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  tunnel  and  his  mother  died  at 
child  birth.  However  he  had  three  uncles 
in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  and  they  sent 
for  him. 

They  can't  fetch  any  under  age  unless 
there  is  some  one  to  receive  them,  our 
Englishman  says,  but  his  aunt  was 
waiting  for  him  on  this  side  and  the 
lad  of  ten  years  three  months  and  three 
days  thus  got  through  the  emigrant  red 
tape  O.  K. 

He  first  went  to  Liberty,  Sullivan  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  with  his  uncle  and  aunt.  The 
uncle  later  died  and  he  was  bound  out  to 
a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Rogers  who 
abused  him  and  he  "ran  away".  By 
walking  from  one  place  to  another,  get- 
ting jobs  when  and  where  he  could  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  while  sleeping  in 
barns.  "It  was  a  wild  country,"  he  says, 
"He  was  carting  logs  out  of  a  swamp 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  The 
people  he  was  bound  out  to  promised- to 
give  him  three  years  schooling  but  he 
only  got  three  days  and  he  cannot  read 
or  write,  he  says  that  is  the  reason  he 
cannot  remember;  but  any  one  in  con- 
versation with  him  might  doubt  this  for 
those  early  days  are  very  vivid  in  his 
memory.  The  manner  in  which  he  is  able 
to  repeat  the  Christmas  carols  which 
he  sang  in  his  youth  makes  one  think 
his  memory  is  mighty  good. 

When  asked  how  he  learned  them  if  he 
could  not  read  he  replied  that  he  heard 
others  read  them  and  he  learned  them  in 
that  way. 

Five  boys  of  his  age  used  to  go  to 
Liberty  75  years  ago  and  sing  and  they 
got  pennies  enough  that  way  to  buy  a 
sled,  and  he  has  never  forgotten  the 
words  of  the  carols  he  helped  them  sing 
to  buy  the  sled. 

When  he  was  between  18  and  19  years 
old  he  was  on  the  ocean  for  seven  months 
three  weeks  and  three  days  and  did  not 
see  land  in  all  that  time.  By  being  on  the 
water  they  did  not  have  to  fight  thus 
avoiding  the  draft. 

When  he  was  old  enough  to  vote  he 
went  with  his  aunt  and  his  vote  was 
challenged.  She  tried  to  explain  that  he 
was  a  citizen  and  not  just  an  emigrant 
and  they  called  her  a  D-—  liar.  Then  the 
aunt  sued  them  and  the  Supreme  Court 
gave  her  $875  damages. 

The  man  he  worked  for  on  land  had  a 
grist  mill  and  he  drove  a  mill  wagon  to 
Essex  and  Sussex  county. 

Then  he  came  to  Cumberland  county 
and   was  married   to  Mary  Stevens   by 


Rev.  King  at  the  Commerce  street  Meth- 
odist parsonage  and  lived  on  Marion 
street  one  year.  He  lived  on  the  Anna 
Mulford  farm  at  Woodruff  with  Humph- 
rey Horton  at  one  time  but  after  he 
was  married  he  moved  there  and  lived 
and  farmed  on  shares  for  33  years.  He 
raised  some  sweet  and  white  potatoes, 
corn,  wheat  and  vegetables.  Then  he 
worked  for  Benjamin  Loder  and  lived 
on  Elmer  street.  His  work  was  carting 
wood  and  coal!  He  had  one  daughter  who 
married  John  Ausbury  but  she  is  deceas- 
ed. Then  he  worked  at  Casper  Ware's 
shirt  factory  for  seven  years.  His  wife 
was  ill  and  he  was  glad  to  be  near  home. 

He  claims  that  hard  work  made  him 
healthy.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
never  abused  himself. 

Mr.  Lindsey  was  married  the  second 
time  to  Anna  Bolton. 

He  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  Lodge  in  Bridgeton  and  probably 
the  oldest  member  in  South  Jersey. 

He  goes  out  every  pleasant  day  and 
has  remarkable  vitality  for  one  of  his 
age. 

Before  coming  to  Bridgeton  he  worked 
in  the  rolling  mills  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
where  he  was  a  puddler. 

Even  in  Bridgeton  he  worked  in  the 
rolling  mill  for  seven  years.  The  mill 
was  where  the  armory  now  stands. 

The  pig  iron  was  melted  to  make  up 
for  cutting  nails  and  gas  pipe.  Robert 
Nichols  and  Robert  Buck  were  owners 
at  that  time. 

In  later  years  he  worked  as  a  care 
taker  of  Broad  Street  Cemetery  for  four 
years. 

He  does  not  know  what  the  world  is 
coming  to,  judging  by  the  many  changes 
he  has  seen. 

His  religious  experiences  have  been 
with  the  German  Reform  and  Presbyter- 
ians In  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived 
when  young. 

He  was  never  decided  in  any  particular 
'  path  or  creed  to  go  to  Heaven  by.  The 
j  proper  thing  Is  to  do  the  best  you  can, 
he  says  and  did.  Can  Lincoln  or  anyone 
I  say  wiser  words  or  give  better  advice. 
I  There  is  an  old  saying  "Angels  could 
do  no  more". 

So  if  without  reading  or  writing  he  has 
learned  to  do  the  best  he  can  and  has 
reached  a  healthy  happy  age  of  nearing 
the  century  mark  he  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed. 

He,  as  well  as  the  illustrious  man  who 
was  shot  while  he  sat  enjoying  a  play,  has 
played  his  part  and  done  the  best  he 
could  under  ihe  circumstances  and  who 
of  mortal  men  has  done  better? 

No  hard  or  fast  rule  is  laid  down  as 
to  when  and  what  but  the  doing  of  "the 
best  you  can"   covers  all. 

"Be  sociable  with  everybody",  says  Mr. 
Lindsey  and  thereby  he  expresses  the 
Christ  spirit  of  an  absence  of  rank  ex- 
cept that  of  reaching  the  heights  by 
doing  your  best. 

He  drove  to  churcn  witli  oxen  and  its 
no  wonder  that  when  people  fly  to 
church  or  at  least  fly  on  Sunday  this 
aged  man  hardly  knows  what  the  world 
is  coming  to.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
read  the  progress  of  science  and  inven- 
tion; he  has  had  to  see  it  with  his  eyes 
or  hear  it  with  his  ears. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  attended 
church  where  the  congregation  was 
seventy  three,  the  largest  he  had  ever 
been  in.  Some  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion remonstrated  because  they  heard 
war  from  the  pulpit.  They  told  the  pastor 
we  learn  about  the  war  from  the  papers. 
We  want  to  hear  something  else  on  Sun- 
days. 

Every  fourth  Sunday  the  young  man 
Lindsey  had  to  take  the  Catholic  girl  who 


worked  at  the  same  place  he  did  to 
church.  This  was  kept  up  for  three  years, 
the  other  three  Sundays  in  the  month 
he  took  the  lawyer  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Schamp  for  whom 
he  worked,  to  church. 

He  was  at  this  home  four  years  and 
nine  months  during  Civil  War  times. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  went  to  the  same 
school  as  Mr.  Bcharop's  son  in  New 
York.  Teddy  came  home  with  the  son 
sometimes  and  at  night  Lindsey  would 
take  them  to  Somervllle,  eleven  miles 
distant  and  his  mind  is  full  of  the  things 
he  remembers  of  the  happenings  of  years 
ago. 

He  treasures  an  album  which  was  a 
gift  to  his  wife  before  they  were  married. 
This  is  one  book  he  can  turn  the  pages 
of  and  apparently  read  therefrom  as  he 
tells  who  the  different  people  are  even  to 
Teddy  Roosevelt  with  his  youthful  side- 
boards. 

He  does  not  wear  glasses,  this  man  in 
his  ninety  first  year.  One  time  he  was 
looking  over  some  glasses  his  housekeep- 
er, Mrs.  Phebe  Turner  had.  He  tried  each 
pair  and  found  one  particular  pair  he 
believed  suited  his  sight  and  remarked  I 
believe  I'll  keep  these  and  went  to  the 
sink  to  wash  them  and  found  the  frames 
were    empty. 

Reminding  us  of  the  immortal  saying 
of  the  wonderful  man  whose  birthday  we 
are  celebrating  "You  can  fool  all  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  you  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time  but  you 
can't  fool   all   the   people   all   the   time". 
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N.  J.  VETERAN  OF  92 
SAW  LINCOLN  SHOT 

Doubts  Flag  Tripped  Assassin — 

Says  Booth  Slid  Down 

Theatre  Pillar 


THEN  RAN  AWAY  LIMPING 


John    Linsey 


The  shooting  of  Lincoln  .  .  »  the 
escape  of  the  assassin  Booth  . .  .  the 
hysteria  of  the  crowd  in  Ford's 
Theatre.  .  .  . 

Those  events  were  recounted  to- 
day by  John  Linsey  at  his  home  in 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Linsey.  a  former 
soldier  and  iron 
puddler,  saw  the 
shooting.  He  is 
92. 

Between  puffs 
on  an  old  briar 
pipe,  Linsey  told 
the   story. 

"On  the  night 
of  April  14,  1865, 
I  went  to  see  a 
play  in  Ford's 
Theatre.  It  was 
Our  American  Cousin.'  I  recall  oc- 
cupying the  second  seat  from  the 
aisle,  seven  rows  from  the  pillar  sup- 
porting the  Presidential  box. 

"The  war  had  ended  and  every- 
body was  celebrating.  The  Bethle- 
hem steel  mill  where  I  was  a  pud- 
dler had  closed  for  a  holiday,  and 
I,  accompanied  by  two  fellow-work- 
men, went  to  Washington  for  a  big 
blow-out— took  $75  and  came  back 
with  75  cents. 

"I  was  in  the  theatre  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  family,  to- 
gether with  military  aides  came  in, 
about  half  past  eight  and  entered 
their  box.  Everyone  rose  and 
cheered.  Everyone  seemed  happy. 
"The  house  was  filled  when  the 
play  began.  It  went  along  without 
a  hitch  until  suddenly  a  shot  rang 
out.  For  a  few  seconds  it  seemed  a 
part  of  the  play  .  .  .  but  then  a  wom- 
an screamed.  I  heard  men  shout- 
ing. 


"As  I  looked  up,  a  man  climbed 
over  the  railing  of  the  Presidential 
box  and  leaped  down  to  the  stage. 
He  paused  a  minute,  posed  like  an 
actor.  He  tried  to  say  something. 
Nobody  near  me  heard  him.  The 
house  was  in  in  an  uproar.  Then, 
limping,  he  ran  out  through  the 
wings. 

"I've  read  that  John  Wilkes  Booth 
was  supposed  to  have  jumped  from 
the  box  to  the  stage  and  to  have 
been  tripped  by  the  folds  of  an 
American  Flag.  I  think  those  ac- 
counts are  wrong.  As  I  recall  it, 
Booth  slid  down  the  pillar  support- 
ing the  box  and  then  jumped  to  the 
stage. 

"When  I  looked  up  again,  the 
Presidential  box  was  filled  with  men. 
There  was  a  crowd  outside  the  box, 
but  the  men  carrying  the  President 
forced  their  way  through  and  took 
him  to  a  house  across  the  street. 
Soldiers  were  called  out  to  hold 
back  the  curious. 

"After  going  home  I  saw  the 
funeral  train  which  took  Lincoln's 
body  to  Springfield,  111.  The  train 
moved  along  at  a  snail's  pace.  Peo- 
ple from  miles  around  gathered 
along  the  track  to  watch  it  go  by. 

"I've  seen  only  three  or  four  plays, 
but  that  one  will  always  stand  out 
in  my  memory.  It's  as  clear  as 
though  it  happened  yesterday." 

Linsey  was  born  in  Halt,  England, 
November  3,  1840.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  ten.  He 
was  in  the  Government  whaling 
service  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War  and  later  enlisted  in  the  Army 
for  a  short  term. 

Besides  his  memory  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  Lincoln,  Linsey  cherishes  a 
flag  bearing  36  stars,  made  by  his 
first  wife's  sister,  before  the  Civil 
War. 

Another  South  Jersey  resident 
who  remembers  Lincoln  is  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Walker,  Cedarville,  who, 
as  a  child  of  five,  sat  on  the  Presi- 
dent's lap  and  drank  a  glass  of  milk 
from  his  hand,  while  her  father, 
Major  William  Candidus,  discussed 
a  war  matter  with  Lincoln. 


Lindsey,  John 


Lincoln  Killing 
Still  Fresh  in 
N.J.  Man's  Mind 


Upe.ctal   to   the    bloentno   LedffST 

Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  Feb.  11.— 
John  Llndwjy,  93,  Bridgeton,  has  a 
double  reason  for  celebrating 
Lincoln's  birthday  this  year.  The 
attention  drawn  to  his  case  last 
February  has  resulted  In  his  re- 
removal  from  the  county  almshouse 
and  reinstatement  in  his  little 
home  on  an  old-age  pension. 

Lindsey,  it  was  learned  last  year, 
had  been  an  eye-witness  to  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln.  He  had 
■been  committed  to  the  Cumberland 
County  Almshouse  in  November, 
1B31,  after  his  life's  savings  as  a 
farmer  had  dwindled  away. 

Friend  of  Teddy  Roorevelt 

Lindsey.  also  a  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  the  old- 
est living  member  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  In  South 
Jersey,  having  Joined  that  organi- 
zation almost  seventy-three  years 
ago. 

Although  he  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  his  memory  of  that  tragic  in- 
cident in  Ford's  Theatre  is  still 
clear,  and  he  can  recite  the  Gettys- 
burg address  which  he  learned  by 
heart  over  a  half  century  ago  by 
having  a  friend  read  it  oyer  and 
over  to  him. 

"I  can  still  see  the  fiendish, 
hideous  look  on  Booth's  face,"  he 
says,  "as  he  jumped  to  the  stage 
from  Lincoln's  box.  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  attended  a  theatre, 
and  it  was  also  the  last." 

Woman  Remembers   Lincoln 

Another  South  Jersey  resident 
who  well  remembers  the  martyred 
President  Is  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Walker, 
75,  Cedarville,  who  as  a  child  of 
5  sat  on  the  Great  Emancipator's 
lap  in  the  White  House  and  drank 
a  glass  of  milk  from  his  hand  as 
her  father,  Major  William  Candi- 
das, discussed  army  affairs  with  his 
Commander-in-Chief. 
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Lindsey,  John 


BRIDGETON  MAN,  91, 
SAW  LINCOLN  SLAIN 

Can't  Read,  Uut  Recites  Gettys- 
burg  Address  —  Woman   Re- 
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members  President 
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DRANK  MILK  ON  ABE'S  LAP 


Bridgeton.  N.  J.,  Feb.  12.— "Booth 
took  a  quick  glance  around— his  face 
was  fiendish,  hideous ! — and  then  he 
disappeared  behind  the  scenes !" 

John  Lindsey,  who  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  killed,  sat  back  in  a  chair  in 
his  home,  near  here,  today,  and  his 
voice  quivered  as  he  recalled  that 
tragic  night. 

Although  he  is  now  91,  Mr.  Lind- 
sey has  been  to  a  theatre  only  once 
in  his  life.  That  was  on  the  'night  of 
April  14,  1865,  when  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  in  Ford's  Theatre,  Wash- 
ington— "and  after  that  I  never  wanted 
to  go  again,"  Mr.  Lindsey  explained. 

A  great  admirer  of  the  martyred 
President,  Lindsey  can  recite  the  Get- 
tysburg Address,  word  by  word,  al- 
though he  never  learned  to  read  or 
write, 
learned  to  read  or  write. 

Lindsey,  who  at  one  time  was  a 
prosperous  farmer  in  Cumberland 
county,  is  one  of  the  oldest  Odd  Fel- 
lows in  southern  New  Jersey. 

"I  can  close  my  eyes,"  he  said,  "and 
still  vision  the  picture  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  as  he  leaped  from  the  Presi- 
dent's box  to  the  stage. 

"There  was  Booth,  shouting  'Sic 
semper  tyrannis !  The  South  is 
avenged !'  and  still  holding  the  dagger 
with  which  he  had  stabbed  Major 
Rathbone  after  shooting  the  Presi- 
dent. Booth's  face  waa  fiendish, 
horrible!   ...  I  can  see  him  now!" 

For  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Walker,  74.  of 
Cedarville,  near  here,  today  brings 
back  memories  shared  by  only  a  few. 
As  a  girl  of  five,  she  sat  on  Lincoln's 
lap. 

While  talking  with  her  father, 
Lincoln  smiled  down  at  the  little  girl 
and  lifted  her  to  his  knee.  He  then 
ordered  an  attendant  to  bring  a  glass 
of  milk,  and  held  it  while  she  drank  it. 


Littleton,  Mrs.  Anna 


Anna  Littleton 
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Shook    Lincoln's    Hand '  at     Flag- 
Raising  at  Independence   Hall 

Mrs.  Anna  Littleton,  94,  who,  as 
a  flower  girl,  shook  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's* hand  at  Independence  Hall, 
died  yesterday  at 
her  home,  248 
North  Lawrence 
Street,  where  she 
lived  for  sev- 
enty-five years.  ' 
Mrs.  Littleton. 
brought  here 
from  Ireland  by 
her  parents 
when  she  was  3, 
was  the  mother 
of  Walter  Little- 
ton, Republican 
■    leader     of      the 

m       ▲.      Mk  Slx,,J*  Ward  for 

Wbk  JHk  JkWL  many  years.  He 
died  In  1924.  Her 
husband,  John, 
died  in  1931. 
She  was  one  of  an  escort  of  flower 
girls  who  watched  President-Elect 
Lincoln  unfurl  a  flag  bearing  thirty- 
four  stars  from  Its  staff  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

Mrs.  Littleton  leaves  a  son, 
Charles  Littleton,  Sixjh  Ward  Re- 
publican committeeman,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Anne  Coleman  and 
Mrs.  Marion  Horan,  all  af  North 
Lawrence    Street, 
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Anna  Littleton 


Shook    Lincoln's    Hand    at    Flag- 
Raising  at  Independence  Hall 

Mrs.  Anna  Littleton,  94,  who,  as 
a  flower  girl,  shook  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's hand  at  Independence  Hall, 
died  yesterday  at  her  home,  248 
North  Lawrence  Street,  where  she 
lived   for  seventy-five  years. 

Mrs.  Littleton,  brought  here  from 
Ireland  by  her  parents  when  she 
was  3,  was  the  mother  of  Walter 
Littleton,  Republican  leader  of  the 
Sixth  Ward  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  1924.  Her  husband,  John, 
died  in  1931. 

She  lived  In  historic  Elferth's 
Alley  until  her  marriage,  when  she 
moved  to  Lawrence  Street,  then 
Crown  Street. 

She  was  one  of  an  escort  of  flower 
girls  who  watched  President-Elect 
Lincoln  unfurl  a  flag  bearing  thirty- 
four  stars  from  Its  staff  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

Mrs.  Littleton  leaves  a  son, 
Charles  Littleton,  Sixth  Ward  Re- 
publican committeeman,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Anne  Coleman  and 
Mrs.  Marion  Horan,  all  af  North 
Lawrence    Street. 

Solemn  Requiem  Mass  will  be 
celebrated  at  10  A.  M.  Monday  in  St 
Augustine's  Church,  Fourth  Street 
below  Vine.  Burial  will  be  in  Holy 
Cross  Cemetery. 
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Lloyd,    Col.    Thos.   V. 
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Youth  of  Civil  War  Period  Tells  of 
The  Abraham  Lincoln  He  Knew 


By  COL.  THOMAS  W.  LLOYD. 


Daily  Oklahoma. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Feb.  8 — When  I  was  a  lad  of  8.  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  president,  my  father  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  at  Washington.  Our  family  removed  from  our  home 
in  Pennsylvania  to  the  capital  city. 

The  Civil  war  was  then  fn  full  progress.  To  see  Mr.  Lincoln  face 
to  face  was  at  that  time  the  height  of  my  boyish  ambition. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  an  official  visit  to  the  White  House  my  father 
had  told  Mr.  Lincoln  of  this  childish  wish,  and,  with  the  kindness  of  he*rt 
that  was  so  characteristic  of  him,  the  president  told  him  to  bring  me 
with  him  on  his  next  visit,  which  had  been  set  for  a  few  days  later. 

So  it  came  about  that  one  bright 
morning  in  January,  1864,  we  drove 
to  the  executive  mansion  and,  after 
a  short  delav,  were  ushered  into  the 
presense  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  receiv- 
ed us  alone. 

As  he  rose  from  his  chair  to  his 
full  height  I  remember  wondering 
whether  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ever  going 
to  finish  getting  up.  He  seemed  to 
open  out  like  a  jack-knife  at  both 
ends.  I  could  scarcely  repress  a 
smile,  for  only  a  few  days  before  I 
had  been  reading  of  his  remark  to 
someone  who  had  been   ridiculing 


few  evenings  after  this.at  one  of  his 
reoeptions,  where  I  bad  been  taken 
by  my  father  and  mother.  And  here 
Again  ocoured  one  of  those  little  in- 
cidents so  typical  of  the  man. 

As  we  passed  in  line  in  front  of 
the  president,  each  one  giving  his 
name  and  being  introduced  by  the 
military  aide,  my  father  stopped  for 
a  moment's  conversation.  As  we 
were  about  to  pass  on  Mr.  Lincoln 
■aid.  "Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Lloyd,  I 
haven't  shaken  hands  with  my  little 
friend  here,"  and  leaning  down  be 
his  long  legs,  "Ob,  well,  a  man's  legs |  took  mv   hand  in  both  of  his  own 


ought  to  be  long  enough  to  reach 
from  bis  body  to  the  ground."  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  this  and, 
indeed,  he  did  have  the  longest  legs 
I  have  ever  seen  on  a  human  being. 

Tall,  gaunt,  awkward  and  ungain 
ly  he  stood,  looking  down  at  me. 
But  when  my  eyes  sought  the  rug- 
ged, careworn  face,  the  ruggedness 
and  awkwardness  were  gone  in  an 
instant.  I  saw  nothing  but  that 
sad,  earnest  expression,  the  deep  set 
kindly  eyes,  the  firm  mouth  about 
which  a  smile  hovered  and  heard 
the  kindly  voice  as  he  said,  "So, 
you  wanted  to  see  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Well,  here  he  is,  the  whole  length 
of  him." 

He  then  sat  down,  took  me  on  his 
knee  and  tallied  with  me  for  a  little 
while  about  progress  of  the  war. 
We  than  took  our  leave— I  carrying 
memories  with  me  that  grow  more 
hallowed  as  the  shortening  years 
roll  by. 

The  next  time  I  saw   him  was  a 


and  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see   you 
again." 

Can  you  picture  the  scene?  The 
crowded  reception  room.the  brilliant 
lights,  the  gorgeous  costumes,  the 
soft  strains,  of  music  and  the  ruler 
of  a  great  nation  of  50,000,000  peo- 
ple, surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and 
glitter  befitting  an  important  official 
function,  pausing  long  enough  to 
say  a  bindly  word  to  a  little  child. 

I  saw  him  again  at  the  White 
House  on  the  occasion  ol  the  pre- 
sentation to  him  of  an  elk-horn 
ohair,  Seth  Kinman,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  gone  in  early  life 
to  the  far  western  frontier.and  many 
years  followed  the  avocation  of  a 
hunter  and  trapper.  In  1864  he 
crossed  the  continent  on  foot,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  chair  made  wholly 
from  the  horns  and  hides  of  several 
elk  which  he  had  killed.  This  chair 
he  desired  to  present  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  asked  my  father  to  make  the 
presentation  speech,  which  he  did. 
At  my  earnest  solicitation   I   was 


permitted  to  be  present  along  with 
several  other  invited  guests. 

The  scene  was  an  interesting  one. 
Kinman  was  as  tall  as  Lincoln,  but 
was  much  heavier  and  better  pro- 
portioned. He  was  dressed,  even 
to  his  cap,  in  clothing  made  from 
the  skins  of  wild  animals  with  their 
hair  still  on.  and  presented  a  very 
picturesque  appearanoe.  After  the 
ceremony  of  presentation  was  con- 
cluded we  remained  for  some  time 
listening  to  Kinman's  stories  of 
frontier  life  in  which  the  president 
evinced  the  keenest  interest,  every 
now  and  then  being  reminded  of 
something  that  had  occurred  in  his 
own  early  life  on  the  Illinois  border. 
Kinman  then  gave  some  renditions 
on  a  violin  made  from  the  frontal 
bone  of  a  Rocky  mountain  burro 
which  he  played  with  great  skill. 

I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  several  times 
after  this  at  his  own  receptions  and 
again  during  the  delivery  of  his  se- 
cond inaugural  from  the  east  front 
of  the  capitol  building  where  I  stood 
within  80  feet  of  him. 

That  morning*  was   inclement — 
storming   so  violent  that  it  was  at 
first  thought  the  address  would  hare 
to  be  delivered  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber,    But  the  people   had  gathered 
in  immense  numbers  in  spite*«f  the 
storm  and  just  before  noon  the  rain 
ceased,  the  clouds  broke   away  and 
as  the  president  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice,  the    blue    sky   appeared.     A 
small  white  cloud,  like  a  poised  bird 
hung  over  his  head,  and  the  sunlight 
suddenly   breaking  through  it,  fell 
upon   him    with  a   glory   afterward 
thought  to  be   an   emblem   of   the 
martyr  crown  so  soon   to  rest  upon 
his  head. 

I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  step  forward  to 
the  desk  on  which  the  open  Bible 
lay,  his  rugged  face  appearing  above 
all  those  surrounding  him — calm 
and  sad,  but  so  unlike  any  other  in 
that  vastasserab'age  that  one  might 
well  have  wondered  how  he  happen- 
ed to  be  there.  I  saw  Chief  Justice 
Chase  administer  the  oath  of  office 
and  heard  every  word  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Lincoln's  kindly  voice  as  he 
delivered  that  address. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  oratory, 
the  gestures  were  ungraceful,  but 
every  syllable  that  he  uttered  sank 
deep  ioto  the  hearts  of  his  listeners. 


And  when  those  immortal  words 
fell  from  his  lips.  "With  charity  for 
all;  with  malice  toward  none;  with 
firmoessin  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right;  let  us  strive  o'j  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in.  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  bis  widow  and  his  orphans; 
to  do  all  that  may  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  between  ourselves 
and  among  all  nations."  the  vast 
concourse  of  people  gathered  in 
front  of  him  for  a  moment  stood 
breathless.  Then  a  mighty  cheer 
broke  from  10.000  throats,  echoing 
and  re-echoing  up  to  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven. 

I  saw  him  again  on  the  evening 
of  April  11, 1865,  two  days  after  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee,  and  three 
day?  before  his  own  assassination 
and  heard  him  deliver  the  last  speech 
he  ever  made,  from  the  window  of 
the  executive  mansion. 

A  week  later  I  saw  him  ogain- 
and  for  the  last  time— in  death — as 
he  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
capitol— calm,  peaceful,  the  line  of 
the  rugged  face  smoothed  out,  the 
kindly  eyes  closed  forever — those, 
eyes  that  had  looked  so  gently  into 
mine  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
As  I  gazed  upon  the  upturned  face 
I  remembered  thinking,  perhaps  for 
him  it  was  better  so. 

And    time    has   vindicated    that 
boyish  judgment. 


£  toifd  ~ 
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""I  my  fitther  h  topped  ror  a  moment's  conversation. 

As  we   were  about   to   pass   on,    Mr.    Lincoln   said, 

"Walt  a  moment  Mr.  Lloyd.  I  haven't  shaken  hands 

with  my  little  friend  here."   lie  then  leaned  down, 

took    my    hand    In    both    his    own    and    said,    "I 

HOSE  persons  who  met  and  talked  with  llm   ,-lad   to   nee  you   again."   Can   you   picture   the 

Abraham    Lincoln    personally    are    fast  8Cene?     The  crowded  reception-room,  the  brilliant 

passing  away  and   in  a  few  yeurs  none  n,'htH     the    gorgeous    costumes,    the    soft    strains 

of  them  will  be  left.     It  wus  my  prlvt-  ,,f  niu'slc     the   waiting   throng  and   the  ruler  of  a 


lege  as  a  boy   to   have  mn-u  and   talked, 


great     nation     of    fifty     millions    of    people,     sur- 
wlth  him  on  several  occasions,  the  first  rounded   by  all   the  pomp  and  glitter  befitting  an 

time  in  his  own  private  office  at  the  White  Mouse    Important    official    fune-  , .. 

by  special  appointment.  The  circumstances  lead-  (|(111  pausing  long 
ing  up  to  this  first  meeting  with  him  require  a  enouKh  to  say  a  kindly 
little  preliminary  explanation.  Inl8G3.iny  father  wor(j  to  a  little  child, 
was  appointed  Chief  Clerk  of  the  National  House  rm,e  next  lime  I  saw 
Of   Representatives   and   removed   with   his   family    hi  ,;„  |he  0t.ca8iou 

from  his  home  in  Pennsylvania  to  Washington.  f  h(,  ,m.sentati011  to 
Prior  to  this,  as  a  mere  child.  I  had  taken  a  him  of  a£  eik  horn  chair. 
great  interest  m  the  war,  although  at  that  time  g  ,  Klnman  a  niltiVe 
I  did  not  know  what  war  really  meant.  ()  f     pennsylvaniai     h  „,i 

gone  in  early  life  to  the 
far  western  frontier  and 
for  many  years  had  fol- 
lowed the  avocation  of 
if  hunter  and  trapper. 
In  1804  he  crossed  the 
continent  bringing  with 
him  a  c  h  a  i  r  m  a  d  e 
wholly  from  the  feet 
and  liorus  of  elk  which 
lie  hail  killed  with  his 
own  rifle.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  substan- 
tial piece  of  workman- 
ship there  not  being  a 
single  piece  of  metal 
used  in  its  entire  con- 
struction. This  chair  he 
desired  to  present  to 
the  president  and  asked 
my    father    to    make    the 

presentation      speech  • 

which  he  did.  The  scene 

was  an  interesting  one.  Kinman  was  as  tall  as  Lin- 
coln, but  much  heavier  and  better  proportioned. 
After  the  ceremony  was  completed  we  remained 
for  some  time,  listening  to  Kinman's  perform- 
ances on  a  violin  made  from  the  frontal  bone  of 
a    rocky    mountain    burro    and    to    his    stories    of 

frontier  life  in  which  the  president  evinced  the 
keenest  interest,  every  now  and  then  being  re- 
minded of  something  that  had  occurred  In  his  own 
early  life  on  the  Illinois  border. 

I  saw  him  several  times  after  this,  at  his  own 
receptions  and  other  public  places,  and  again 
during  the  delivery  of  his  second  inaugural 
from  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  building.  The 
scene  was  a  memorable  one.  The  morning  had 
been  inclement,  storming  so  violently  that  up  to 
the  last  moment  it  was  thought  the  address 
would  have  to  be  delivered  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber. But  the  people  had  gathered  in  immense 
numbers  in  spite  of  the  storm  and  just  before 
noon  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  broke  away,  and 
as  the  president  took  the  oath  of  office,  the  blue 
sky  appeared.  A  small  white  cloud,  like  a  poised 
bird,  hung  over  his  head,  and  the  sunlight,  sud- 
denly breaking  through  it.  fell  upon  htm  with  a 
glory  afterwards  thought  to  have  been  an  emblem 
of  the  martyr's  crown  so  soon  to  rest  upon  his 
head.  I  saw  the  president  step  forward  to  the 
desk  upon  which  the  open  Bible  lay,  his  face  ap- 
pearing above  those  surrounding  him  calm  and 
sad  and  yet  so  unlike  all  the  others  in  that  dis- 
tinguished assemblage  that  one  might  well  have 
wondered  how  he  came  to  be  there.  I  saw  Chief 
Justice  Chase  administer  the  oath  of  office  anil 
heard  every  word  pronounced  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's kindly  voice  as  he  delivered  that  wonderful 
address  which  will  live  as  long  as  his  Gettysburg 
oration  and  which,  ever  since  that  hour,  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
the  English  language.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  oratory,  the  gestures  were  ungraceful,  but 
every  syllable  that  he  uttered  sank  deep  into  the 

hearts    of    his    listeners. 

And    when    the    closing, 

Immortal    words    of    the 


I    WONDEliED    IF    HE    WAS    EVEIt   GOING   TO    STOP    GET- 
TfNG      UP. 

I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  about  the 
streets  of  my  native  village  making  speeches  urg- 
ing every  able-bodied  man  to  enlist  in  the  army. 
Naturally  my  childish  efforts  soon  began  to  at- 
tract attention  and  my  appearance  on  the  street 
was  a  signal  for  a  crowd  to  gather  and  get  me  up 
on  a  dry-goods  box  to  make  a  speech.  It  seems 
that  after  going  to  Washington  my  father  had 
related  this  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  one  occasion  and, 
as  he  evinced  much  interest,  permission  was 
asked  to  bring  me  to  the  White  House,  as  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  president  face  to  face  was 
at  that  time  the  one  consuming  desire  of  my  life. 
The  request  was  granted  and  a  time  fixed  for  the 
visit.  And  so  one  bright  winter  morning  we  drove 
to  the  executive  mansion  and,  after  a  short  de- 
lay, were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  presi- 
dent whv.  ->"elved  us  alone.  As  he  rose  from  his 
chair  to  his  full  height  I  remember  wondering 
whether  he  was  ever  going  to  get  done  getting  up. 
He  seemed  to  open  out  at  both  ends  like  a  jack- 
knife.  I  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile,  for  only 
a  few  days  before  I  had  been  reading  of  his  re- 
mark   to    someone    who    had    been    ridiculing    his 

long  legs,  "Oh,  well,  a  man's  legs  ouglu  to  De  long 
enough  to  reach  from  his  body  to  the  ground..  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  this  and  indeed  he 
did  have  the  longest  legs  1  have  ever  seen  on  a 
human  being.  Tall,  gaunt,  awkward  and  ungain- 
ly be  stood,  looking  down  at  me.  But  when  1 
glanced  up  at  his  face  all  the  gauntness  and  awk- 
wardness were  forgotten  in  an  instant.  I  saw 
nothing  but  that  sad,  earnest  expression,  the  deep- 
set,  kindly  eyes,  the  firm  mouth,  about  which  a 
smile  hovered  and  heard  the  gentle  voice  as  he 
said,  "So  this  is  the  little  patriot.  Ah,  Mr.  Llovd, 
in  these  days  the  child  is  Indeed  father  of  the 
man."  He  then  sat  down,  took  me  on  his  knee  and 
talked  to  me  for  some  time  about  the  progress 
of  the  war.  We  then  took  our  leave,  I  carrying 
memories  with  me  that  grow  sweeter  and  more 
hallowed  as  the  lengthening  years  roll  by. 

The  next  time  1  saw  him  was  a  few  evenings 
after  this  at  one  of  his  own  receptions  whither 
I  had  been  taken  by  my  father  and  mother,  and 
here  occurred  one  of  those  little  incidents  .so 
characteristic  of  the  man.  As  we  passed  in  line 
in  front  of  the  president,  each  one  giving  his 
name  and  being   Introduced  by  his  military  aide, 


lying  friend. 
>f  one  whom 
he      suffering 


hat 


the      death      damp 


As      I    looked      upon      tne      race 
I     had     once     loved     and 
depicted      there      and 


realized 
already     on    his  | 

filled   with   bitterness 


■  row  mv  young  heart  was  hlleil  wun  onie.u«= 
Ind   hate   and    I    felt.    If    I    had   the   power,   that   I 

would  gladly  go  forth  and  annihilate  every  South- 
erner in  existence.  But  when  that  evening  I  lis- 
tened to  the  president's  message  to  the  South — 
a  message  breathing  a  spirit  of  charity,  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation — my  impotent  rage  died 
within  me  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
realized  that  true  hearts  might  beat  beneath  a 
uniform  of  gray  as  well  as  beneath  a  uniform  of 
blue  and  that  the  people  of  the  South  might  hon- 
estly believe  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  principles  for  which  they 
contended  as  well  as  we.  It  was  a  lesson  I  have 
never    forgotten. 

A    week    later    I    saw   him    again,   and   for    the 
last     time — In    death — as    he   lay   In    state    in    the 

rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  calm,  peaceful,  flu-  lines 
of  the  rugged  face  smoothed  out,  the  kindly  eyes 
closed  forever  ;  those  eyes  that  had  looked  so 
gently  Into  mine  on  more  than  one  occasion  :  a 
look  of  restfulness  upon  his  countenance  that 
seemed  to  breathe  a  thankfulness  that  his  work 
was  finished,  his  duty  done.  As  I  gazed  upon 
the  upturned  face  I  remember  thinking,  perhaps 
for  him  it  was  better  so,  but  when  I  thought 
of  his  cowardly  assassin  my  boyish  heart  was 
filled    with    vindictive    rage. 

Over  a  half  century  has  passed  away  since 
his  death.  In  that  time  a  generation  of  men 
has  crossed  the  dark  river  into  the  great  beyond 
and  another  has  taken  its  place.  Nearly  all  of 
his  contemporaries  have  laid  down  their  burdens 
of  care  anil  responsibility  and,  with  him,  are  now 
sleeping  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  dead.  Many 
of  the  Impressions  of  the  period  have  grown 
shadowy  and  indistinct,  but  the  memory  of  the 
nobility,  the  gentleness,  the  loving  kindness  of 
Abraham    Lincoln   is   enshrined   in    my   heart   for- 

i  ever   and    shines   with    a    radiance    that    time    can 

|  never  dim   nor  age  extinguish. 


great  inaugural  fell 
frcm  his  lips  the  vast 
throng  in  front  of  him 
for  a  moment  stood 
breathless;  then  a 
mighty  cheer  broke 
from  ten  thousand 
echoing  and  re- 
up  to  the  blue 
o  f  heaven  and 
seeming,  In  its  intensity, 
to  penetrate  even  Into 
the  presence  chamber  of 
Almighty  Cod. 


I  throat 
|  echoing 
va  u  I  t 


on 

lev- 


i  saw  nun  usui 
the  evening  of  the 
enth  of  April.  18C.5,  two 
days  after  the  surrender 
of  Lee  and  three  days 
before  his  own  assassi- 
nation, and  heard  him 
deliver  the  last  speech 
he  ever  made,  from  the 
portico  of  the  executive 
mansion.  That  same  ar- 
tern  o  o  u,  in  company 
with  my  father,  I  had 
visited  one  of  the  army 
hospitals  in  the  city  and 
stood  at  the  bedside  of  a 
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Soent   a  night   \  nd.  aay  witn  Lincoln 


Illinois 


1  ne  Young  Clergyman  Meets 

"An  Honest,  Well  Meaning 
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Story  of  a  Night  a^fd  a  Day  in  the  Company  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
ing  Western  Farmer,"  Is  Related  by  Descendants  of  Illinois  M 


"Interest- 

mister. 
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th    Irons    I'olsom    In    tho   New    York    Herald- 


NOW  and  again  there  comes  to 
light  a  new  anecdote  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  Rev.  W.  A. 
Lloyd,  a  young  clergyman  of 
Lincoln's  time,  and  a  resident  of 
Illinois,  has  left  to  his  family  the  record 
of  a  night  and  a  day  passed  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  during  the  Douglas  debates — 
passed  without  Mr.  Lloyd  suspecting  the 
identity  of  his  companion. 

The  clergyman's  Illinois  descendants 
have  preserved  notes  telling  of  that  oc- 
casion, and  have  retained  in  their 
memories  details  of  that  visit  heard  over 
and  over  from  their  father's  lips. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  summer  ot 
18J8,  was  traveling  through  the  southern 
part    of    Illinois.      One    hot    night    ho 


HEAD 


W    SMILED, 


reached    the    temporary    terminus    of    a 
!  railroad   then   under   construction.     The 
town,  hot  and  squalid,  was  far  south  on 
the  Illinois  River. 

It  was  dark  when  Mr.  Lloyd  arrived 
at  the  end  of  tho  railway  and  questions 
concerning  a  place,  to  spend  the  night 
were  met  with  the  information  that 
there  were  two  "hotels."  Each,  he  was 
told,  was  worse  than  the  other.  The 
one  he  selected  was  just  a.  shelter,  little 
else;  fallen  half  to  pieces  from  neglect. 
Part  of  the  floor  of  the  room,  used  as 
an  office,  was  gone.  There  were  islands 
of  boards,  surrounded  by  seas  of  bare 
joists,  the  thick  smudge  of  the  hot  river 
bottom  coming  up  between  them. 


I  WIIEBE    KTKI'JIKN     \.    DOUGLAS    SLEPT. 

The  traveler  went  carefully  over  the 
joists  to  Die  largest  island  of  floor. 
There  was  a  man  there,  sitting  sidewise 
In  his  chair,  embracing  the  back  with 
both  arms.  His  long  legs  were  stretched 
as  far  as  they  would  go;  his  head  was 
resting  on  the  chair-back— all  in  as  near- 
ly a  sleeping  posture  as  one  straight 
chair  permitted. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
"hotel,"  went  up  some  sagging  stairs  to 
look  at  a  bedroom.  It  was  hot  beyond 
belief,  and  the  condition  of  the  bed- 
clothing  gave  him  a  creepy  sensation. 
He  said  so.  The  proprietor  was  not 
pleased. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  "a  domb  sight 
better  man  than  you  slept  in  that  bed 
last  night." 

Ho  added  that  the  man  who  had  slept 
there  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  thus  reminded  that  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  to  which  the 
country  was  listening,  was  going  on  in 
that  locality. 

Rejecting  the  bed  of  Douglas,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lloyd  went  downstairs.  The 
long  man  stretched  over  the  chair 
raised  his  head  and  smiled. 

"You  are  better  off  down  here,"  he 
said,  and  smiled  again.  "If  you  knew 
this  country  as  well  as  I  do  vou'd  be 
sure  you  could  not  trust  the  beds.  Take 
a  chair  and  fight  the  mosquitoes  as  I 
am  doing." 

Mr.  Lloyd  draped  himself  according  to 
the  stranger's  direction.  He  had  no  no- 
tion who  the  man  was,  nor  did  the  con- 
versation carried  on  at  intervals  during 
the  night  give  him  a  clew.  He  was  not 
especially  interested  in  the  man.  Hard- 
ly to  be  seen  by  the  dull  lamplight 
around  which  insects  whirled  and  fell, 
Mr.  Lloyd  knew  only  that  the  stranger- 
looked  like  a  country  man,  shabby,  di- 
sheveled, with  long  arms  and  legs 
stretched  beyond  the  garments  intended 
to  cover   them. 

That  night  in  the  Illionls  River  town 

left  an  imprint  of  vast  discomfort.  Wh in 
the  first  light  streaks  began  to  show 
Mr.  Lloyd's  companion  dragged  himself 
together  and  pulled  down  his  sleeves 
and  trouse.r  legs. 

"Haven't  we  had  about  enough  of 
this?"  he  asked,  his  irritation  tempered 
by  a  laugh.  "I've  lived  about  here.  I 
used  to  be  a  boatman  on  the  river  and  r 
know  a  swimming  hole  a  mile  or  two  up 
Do  you  swim?  At  any  rate,  we  can 
have  a  bath.  There's  no  question  but 
we  need  it,  is  there?" 

Mr.  Lloyd  said  there  was  no  question 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

"How  can  we  get  there?"  he  asked. 

"We  can  get  a  rowboat.  It's  a  clean, 
shady  pool.     Want  to  go?" 

They  strode  together  through  the 
early  gr^y  of  the  day,  down  to  the  river. 
The  tali  man  shambled  beside  him,  and 
even  then  Mr.  Lloyd  realized  his 
strength,  and  that  he  probably  could 
walk  straight  if  he  chose.  He  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  natives. 

The  young  clergyman  himself  was  but 
recently  out  of  college  and  during  their 
short  row  to  the  pool  he  was  mildly 
patronizing  to  the  stranger,  beginning 
to  think  him  fairly  intelligent,  probably 
a  farmer,  full  of  jokes  and  with  caustic 
but  genial  speech.  Mr.  Lloyd  remem- 
bered that  twice  in  that  brief  ride  in  the 
boat  he  looked  up  sharply  at  the  man; 
who  pulled  the  oars,  surprised  b)  soi  .•- 
i  thing  ho  said  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 
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They    took    off    their    clothes    In    the  i 
hoat   and    went   overboard.      It    was    as 
promised,    shady,    clean    and    fresh,    an  i 
excellent  place  to  get  rid  of  the  memo-  j 
ries  and   results  of  the  night. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  their  hath  j 
when   they   heard,   far  down   the   river,  I 
the  shriek  of  the  whistle  of  the  steamer  I 
that  was  to  take  them  back.     Hustling 
into  their  boat  and   their  clothes,  they 

rowed    back,    caught    the    steamer    and  I 
together  ate  a  bad  breakfast  on  board,  j 
There  was  but  one  other  passenger  and 
after   breakfast   the   three   men   sat   to- 
gether on  deck. 

MB.  LLOYD  FELT  SUPERIOR. 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Lloyd  noticed 
closely  the  face  and  general  appearance 
of  the  man  at  whose  jokes  he  had 
laughed  and  in  whom  he  was  finding 
something  unusual.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  as 
badly  dressed  as  a  man  could  be.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  trim  and  well  equipped,  sophis- 
ticated and  fresh  from  college,  surveyed 
the  stranger's  worn  carpet  bag,  liis  light 
cotton  suit  with  sleeves  too  short,  and 
trousers  too  tight  for  the  wide  boot  legs 
beneath  them.  The  man's  coat  pitched 
down  in  front  at  an  ugly  angle,  his  hair, 
still  damp  from  the  bath,  was  rumpled. 
Mr.  Lloyd  said  that  he  felt  himself  as 
more  than  usually  superior — but,  feel- 
ing so,  his  eyes  went  back  constantly 
to  the  face  that  changed  from  humor 
to  troubled,  deep  calm;  to  nearly 
frowning  contemplation.  An  interest- 
ing western  farmer  with  some  intelli- 
gence was  the  decision  of  the  young 
clergyman. 

The  three  men  had  time  to  pass,  as 
the  boat  was  not  due  at  Havana  until 
>  o'clock.     They   talked   of  the  political 
Situation,     The  "western  farmer"  seemed 
a  be  informed;  he  talked  seriously  and 
?uardedly.     They  spoke  of  the  Lincoln-  i 
Douglas   debate.     Mr.   Lloyd   asked   how  j 
t    was    that    some    conspicuous    Repub- 
jean  leaders  and  newspapers  seemed  to  j 
Sloe    with    Douglas.      He    had    recently 
:ome    from    the    East.      The    "western 
:'armer"    talked    of   it,   too. 

"They  don't  understand  the  question," 
ie  said,  and  moved  restlessly.  "They 
lon't  think  hard  enough.  They  don't 
inderstand  Judgo  Douglas." 

He  was  interested  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
old  what  he  had  heard  about  Lincoln's 
•eception  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
and  at  a  recent  appearance  there. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  Lincoln?" 
isked  the  "western  farmer." 

If  there  was  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of 
he  questioner  Mr.  Lloyd  did  not  see  it. 
ie  answered  seriously  that  he  thought 
Av.  Lincoln  had  profoundly  impressed 
he  people  of  the  East. 

"That  makes  him  all  right  then,  I 
uppose,"  was  the  answer.  Mr.  Lloyd 
aw  the  twinkle  then. 

THE  STRANGER'S  OPINION  OF  LINCOLN. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  Lincoln''" 
ie  challenged. 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  think  Lin- 
oln  is,  at  any  rate,  an  honest  and  well 
leaning  man." 

And  then  he  drifted  into  talk  of  his 
xperiences  as  boatman  on  the  river 
pon  which  they  were  moving  He 
new  many  persons  in  the  town  along 
ts  bank  and  told  stories  of  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  told  his  family  afterward  it 
eemed  incredible  that  he  should  not 
<ave  recognized  the  man.  But  he  did 
tot.  Not  even  when  the  boat  tied  up  at 
Iavana. 


There  was  a  crowd  at  the  landing 
flags  and  a  band.  The  plank  to  the 
wharf  was  at  a  sharp  angle. 

"Getting  off  here,  are  you?"  said  Mr 
Lloyd. 

"Yes,  getting  off  here,"  answered  the 
tall  man. 

"Evidently  the  debate  is  on,"  said  Mr 
Lloyd,  as  the  band  played. 

Then    the    plank    was    fast    and    the 

reception  committee  came  aboard      They 

[grabbed  the  old  carpet  bag  and  shook  the 

hand   of  the   tall   man    with   whom   Mr. 

;  Lloyd    had    fought    mosquitoes    and    to 

i  whom  he  had  been  properly  patronizing 

"Well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  come  ashore,"  said 

■  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lincoln  turned  back  and  held  out 
I  his  hand.  It  was  his  happiest  faro,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  always  remembered  and 
talked  of  it— the  rare  smile,  the  laugh 
about  the  eyes,  the  high-held,  eager 
head.  None  of  these  things  faded  into 
seriousness  at  that  minute,  as  Lincoln's 
smiles  and  happy  moods  so  often  faded 
He  said: 

"We  have  had  a  good 
sir.  Good  luck  to  you." 
was  tight  and  strong. 

Then  he  went  down  the  plank— un- 
gainly, stoop-shouldered,  badly  dressed 
—leaving  a  warmth  and  reverence  be- 
hind him  that  Mr.  Lloyd  has  carried  to 
his  family  through  the  years. 


'■ 


L. 


time.     Good-by, 
The  handclasp 


Lockrrcood,    Oaot.    Sharles 


C  ivi  1 


Washington 


NATION  HONORS 
LINCOLN  MEMORY 

Resident  Hoover  Leads  Ob- 
servance of  Great  Emanci- 
pator's 123rd  Birthday. 

TALKS  TO  BET  BROADCAST 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.—  (A. P.) 
—Abraham  Lincoln's  memory  will  be 
honored  tonight  in  a  Nation-wide  ota- 
serv'anec  of  his  one  hundred  twenty- 
third  birthday  anniversary  by  the 
Republican  Party,  led  by  President 
Hoover. 

The  present  Chief  Executive  will 
speak  on  the  life  of  the  man  who 
preceded  lnui  during1  tin'  troublous 
day.s  of  the  Civil  War,  using  the  ra- 
dio (o  cany  his  words  lo  the  rallies 
of  t  lie  party  faithful  all  over  the 
country. 

Key  men  of  the  parly  will  supple- 
ment this  address  at  each  dinner 
gathering  and  an  entire  hour  of  ra- 
dio time  will  be  taken  on  a  national 
hookup  by  prominent  speakers. 

Lincoln's  memory  was  recalled  to- 
day in  Congress,  too,  with  appropri- 
ate speeches  by  members  in  each 
chamber. 

President  Hoover  will  not  attend 
the  principal  party  dinner  here  to- 
night but  will  speak  at  10:30  p.m. 
(LST)  from  the  White  House  study 
in  which*  Lincoln  transacted  the-  af- 
fairs of  state  of  his  day — long  before 
modern  executive  offices  were  pro- 
vided. 

The  dinner  in  the  capital,  to  be  at- 
tended by  several  hundred  party 
stalwarts,  will  lie  addressed  by  Sen- 
ator Watson,  of  Indiana,  by  Secretary 
Wilbur,  of  the  Interior,  and  Mrs. 
I  'oily  Gann,  sister  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Other  important  party  dinners  will 
be  in  New  York  City.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Portland,  Me.,  Kv- 
ansville.  Ind.,  Louisville,  I  mint  h,  Se- 
attle, Oklahoma  City,  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  and  Miami. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MOTHER. 

Wweath  Is  Laid  on  Grave  of  Nancy 
Hunks  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN  CITY,  Ind.,  Feb.  12.— 
(I.N.S.)— J.  I.  Holcomb,  of  Indian- 
apolis, president  of  the  Indiana  Lin- 
coln Union  engaged  ill  building  a 
memorial  lo  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
lus  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
laid  a  floral  wreath  on  tin  mother's 
grave,  at  an  impressive  Lincoln  an- 
niversary observance  lure  today. 

After  the  services  Holcomb  called 
a  business  session  to  further  plans 
lor  the  memorial,  meeting'  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company  which 
lias  agreed  to  remove  its  trunk  lines 
from  t li>-  park  area:  Donald  John- 
son, Indianapolis  landscape  architect, 
and  local  members  ot   the  union. 

I'aul  V.  Brown,  secretary  of  the 
union,  announced  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial tract  now  consists  of  t.'o 
acres,' and  landscaping  virtually  com- 
pleted, including  an  impressive  ap- 
proach to  the  elevation  upon  which 
I  lie  memorial  building  will  be  elect- 
ed. The  state  highway  department 
re-routed  the  highway  and  complet- 
ed an  attractive  entrance  to  the  park. 
Development  plans  this  spring  in- 
clude the  location  of  camping  and 
picnic  areas  to  facilitate  accommo- 
dations for  tile  many  thousands  who 
annually  visit  this  historic  ground. 


With  funds  at  its  command,  note- 
worthy progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  this  memorial  to  one  of 
the  Nation's  great;  who  as  a  young 
man  spent  the  formative  period  of 
his  life  on  Uposier  soil  before,  going 
lo  Illinois  where  he  won  lirst  recog- 
nition as  a  statesman,  Holcomb  said. 

for  many  years  the  tiny  plot  sur- 
rounding Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's 
grave,  was  marked  by  a  simple  mon- 
ument erected  by  private  citizens, 
and  the  grave  and  adjacent  territory 
cared  lor  by  local  people  at  Hie  be- 
hest of  Spencer  County.  Since  com- 
ing under  jurisdiction  of  the  conser- 
vation department,  and  with  funds 
raised  by  the  Lincoln  Union,  a  vast 
amount  of  work  has  been  completed 
toward  enlarging  the  memorial  tract, 
relocating  buildings  adjacent,  an  I 
general  landscaping  and  planting.  At 
one  time  thirty-two  acres  were  added 
as  a  gift  from  Frank  C.  Hall,  of  Mun- 
cie,  and  numerous  buildings  includ- 
ing a  town  hall,  school  bouse,  church 
and  several  residences  moved  in  or- 
der that  this  area,  formerly  pail  of 
.he  Thomas  Lincoln  farm,  be  in- 
corporated within  tin;  memorial 
!  grounds. 

BRTEP  BIOGRAPHY. 

Carl     Sand  lung's     Story     of     Lincoln 
Like  Gettysburg  Address. 

CHICAGO.       Feb.      12. — (A.P.) —  A 

biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
challenges  in  brevity  the  emanci- 
pator's own  Gettysburg  address,  lias 
been  written  by  Carl  Sandburg,  poet 
and  Lincoln  authority  for  Hie  Key- 
stone   View    Company. 

The  biography,  copyrighted  by  the 
Keystone  Company,   follows: 

'•Born     February     12,     1809,      near 
Hodgenville,     Ky.,     in     a     clay-floor 
cabin,     no     windows    and     one      door, 
Abraham     Lincoln     grew     up    in     the 
wilderness,    barefoot    in    summer,    in 
winter  wearing  deer   moccasins.      He 
learned   grammar,    history,   surveying 
from    books,    alone,    often    by    candle 
or  wood  tire  light.  The  family  moved 
to    Indiana,     then     to     Illinois,    where 
Hie    boy   at    -I    look    up    life    at    New 
Salcni.    a     pioneer    hilltop    village    on 
the    Sangamon    River,    near    Spring- 
Held,    in    which    city    be    entered    law- 
practice    and    lived    most    of    his    life. 
As  a  storekeeper  in  New  Salem,   Lin- 
coln  was  a   total   loss.      In   politics   he 
failed   for   office   more   often    than    lie 
won.      Out   of   conditions   requiring  a 
"dark     horse"     candidate    for    Presi- 
dent, lie  was  nominated  ami  elected, 
taking    his    oath     of    office     before    a 
divided   nation.      He    headed    and    di- 
rected    the      war      of      the      northern 
stales     against      southern     secession 
and      independence.         His      was.     the 
master  mind   of  a  conflict  employing 
larger    armies    across    a    wider    area 
than    ever   before    in    human    history. 
If    Washington    achieved    independ- 
ence   for    the     American      Republic, 
Lincoln    was    more    than    any    oilier 
man    responsible   for  the   Union.    The 
chief  memorial  to  him  is  an   arterial 
highway    from    coast   to    coast.    More 
than    3,()00   books  have   been    written 
about  him.     He  had  personality  with 
tragic    and    comic    elements    marvel- 
ously     mixed.       His    lige    and     utter- 
ances are  taken   by  many,   the   world 
over,  as  the  best  personal  key  to  the 
mysteries  of  democracy   and   popular 
government." 


RECALLS 


IXCOLX. 


Last   Survivor  of  "Last   Man's 

'Cells  of    Emancipator. 

FORT     SNKLL1NG.      Minn.. 

12.-     (A.P.) — Memories    of    Abraham 

I  Lincoln    paraded    before   (lie   sick    be,| 


Club" 
Feb. 


of  Cart  '.'liun'-a  Lockwopd,  S9-year- 
old     "last     mail"     ol    TIR     JSSst     Man's 

Club  today  as  he  observed  reverent- 
ly the  birthday  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  under  whom  he  bore  arms 
four    years. 

"He  had  a  handclasp  like  steel." 
the  old  Chamberlain    (S.  D.)   soldier 

said  repeatedly  as  he  lay  on  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  bed  recovering  slow- 
ly from  a  long  siege  of  bronchitis. 
the  lirsi    serious  illness  of  his  life. 

As  he  recalled  impressions  of  the 
President  of  Civil  War  days.  Lock- 
wood  forgo)  bis  physician's  instruc- 
tions to  refrain  from  conversation. 
Forgotten,  too,  were  his  plans  for 
observing  nexi  summer  (he  anniver- 
sary of  the  club  which  for  4  1  years 
rallied  around  a  bottle  of  old  Bur- 
gundy wine  until  Lockwood,  the  only 
survivor,  in  I!I30.  opened  il  and 
drank  a  toast  lo  his  comrades  of  the 
battlefields. 

'I  remember  Lincoln  best  as  In- 
sat  on  a  horse  on  Arlington  Heights, 
just  outside  of  Washington,  back  in 
18U2,"  he  said,  "lie  was  dressed  in 
blaclc  and  wore  an  old  time  plug  liar 
which  rested  on  the  back  of  his 
bead.  He  stood  out  from  all  tiie 
rest,  a  splendid  figure,  and  he  looked 
like    her     knew    horses,     too. 

"We  troopers  marched  in  review- 
before  him.  I  had  finished  about  a 
year  as  a  soldier  and  when  a  few 
days  later-  1  went  back  to  tight  some 
more  1  carried  with  me  a  picture  of 
tin-  President  as  he  was  that  day. 
and    it.   is   still   with    me. 

"He  did  not  smile.  He  seeim  <! 
very  sober,  a  little  sad.  but  very  de- 
termined. He  sat  very  erect  and  I 
was  certainly  impressed.  I  was  a 
corporal  and  I  got  a  good  look  at 
him  as  I  passed — I  had  learned  how 
1o  look  out  of  the  corners  of  my 
eyes   prelly   well   by  that    timr-. 

"The  lirst  time  I  saw  him  was  in 
the  While  House.  It  was  soon  after 
the  fust  bailie  of  Pull  i\\n\  on  July 
2 1 .     18G1.    later    Hie    anniversary    of 


meetings,      which     starlfi 
vs..",    wlun    33   of  the    f<  How. 


back  in  I  SS 
had  a  wine  supper  and  saved  a  bot- 
tle for  the  last  man,  who  turned 
out  i  o  be  me. 

"We  lost  a  lot  of  men  in  that  bat- 
tle before  we  ran,  some  of  the  boys 
never  slowing  up  much  before  (hey 
gol  to  Washington.  I  got  there  in 
a  few  days  and  decided  to  see  the 
President.  A  bunch  of  us  rnel  him 
there  and  lie  shook  hands  with  all 
of  us  and  he  smiled  and  talked.  I 
seem  to  feel  that  handclasp  yet.  I' 
was  that  solid.  He  hadn't  split  rail: 
for  nothing." 


Lockwood,   Cspt.   Clv-rles 


livil   Tlar, 


.1^  fW* 
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By  Associated  Press 

FORT  SNELLING,  Minn.,  Feb. 
12. — Memories  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
pRraded  before  the  sick  bed  of 
jbapt.  Charles  Lockwood,  89-year- 
old  "last  man"  of  the  Last  Man's 
fclub,  today  as  he  observed  rever- 
ently the  birthday  of  the  comman- 
ider-in-chief  under  whom  he  bore  I 
arms  four  years. 

"He  had  a  handclasp  like  steeljg 
the  old  Chamberlain,  S.  D.,  soldier 
said  repeatedly  as  he  lay  on  a  vet- 
erans'      hospital      bed      recovering 
slowly  from  a  long  siege  of  bron 
chitis,  the  first  serious  illness  of  hi; 
life. 

RECALLS  REVIEW 
As  he  recalled  impressions  of 
President  of  Civil  war  days,  Lo 
wood  forgot  his  physician's 
structoin  to  refrain  from  conversa- 
tion. Forgotten,  too,  were  his 
plans  for  observing  next  summer 
the  anniversary  of  the  club  which 
for  44  years  rallied  around  a  bottle 
of  old  Burgundy  wine,  until  Lock- 
Wood,  the  only  survivor  in  1930, 
opened  it  and  drank  a  toast  to  his 
Comrades  of  the  battlefields. 

"I  remember  Lincoln  best  as  he 
sat  on  a  horse  on  Arlington 
Heights,  just  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, back  in  1862,"  he  said, 
"lie  was  dressed  in  black  and 
wore  an  old-time  plug  hat  which 
rested  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
He  stood  out  from  all  the  rest,  a 
splendid  figure,  and  he  looked 
like  he  knew  horses,  too. 
"We  troopers  marched  in  review 
fcefore  him. 

TELLS  OF  BULL  RUN 
"He  did  not  smile.  His  face  was 
firmly  set  and  he  looked  straight 
ahead.  I  was  a  corporal  and  I  got 
a  good  look  at  him  as  I  passed — I 
had  learned  how  to  look  out  of  the 
corners  of  my  eyes  pretty  well  by 
(that  time. 

"The  first  time  Isaw  him  was  in 
the  White  House.  It  was  soon  after 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  on  July 
21,  1861. 

"We  lost  a  lot  of  men  in  that 
battle  before  we  ran,  some  of  the 
boys  never  slowing  up  before  they 
got  to  Washington.  I  got  there 
in  a  few  days  and  decided  to  see 
the  President.  A  bunch  of  us  met 
him  there  and  he  shook  hands 
with  all  of  us,  and  he  smiled  and 
talked.  I  seem  to  feel  that  hand- 
clasp yet.  It  was  that  solid.  He 
hadn't  split  rails  for  nothing." 


Loclcwood,   Ch'-rles  M 


Last  man  of  "Last    Man   Club" 


'LAST  MAN' RECALLS 
DAYSOF  BULL  RUN 

Lockwood,   Bearing   Minnesota 

Company's  Historic  Bottle 

of  Wine,  Visits  Capital. 


TELLS    OF    SEEING    LINCOLN 


(  Veteran,  88,  Declares  War  President 

Was  Always  Glad  to  Greet 

Soldier*. 


1  •    '  I 

By  The  Associated  Pre»i. 

WASHINGTON,  May  7. -Charles 
Morey  Lockwood,  88,  last  man  of  the 
Last  Man's  Club,  today  viewed 
Washington  for  all  his  departed  com- 
rades of  Company  B,  First  Minne- 
sota, and  got  as  much  kick  out  of 
It  as  he  claimed  for  his  little  bottle 
of   Last   Man's  wine. 

"When  we  camped  behind  the  Cap- 
itol in  '61,"  was  the  phrase  oftenest 
on  his  lips  as  he  reminisced  for  the 
thirty-three  whom  he  survived  In 
that  famous  compact,  concluded  last 
July  21. 

Mr.  Lockwood  arrived  this  morn- 
ing, carrying  in  his  inside  coat 
pocket  a  small  bottle  of  the  wine 
which  occasioned  organization  of  the 
Last  Man's  Club  in  1884. 


Company  B,  in  reunion  that  year, 
voted  to  hold  one  every  year  around 
that  wine  bottle  until  only  one  man 
was  left,  and  he  was  to  drink  the 
wine. 

Lincoln  Memorial,  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, the  State,  War  and  Navy  Build-  ■ 
ing  were  scenes  of  his  wanderings, 
and  his  keen  frontiersman  eye 
spotted  every  Civil  War  memento  a 
block  away. 

To  General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Chief  of  Staff,  he  paid  a  soldier's 
respects,  his  G.  A.  R.  button  and  the 
insignia  of  his  company  prominently 
displayed.  But  the  photographs  of 
Sherman  and  of  Sheridan  on  the  Gen- 
eral's wall  he  hailed  as  old  friends. 

As  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  paused 
in  awe  and  respect  before  he  even 
approached  the  white  marble  memo- 
rial on  the  Potomac  across  from 
Arlington. 

"I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw 
Abe  Lincoln,"  he  said.  "It  was  on 
Arlington  Heights-  a  grand  review. 
He  sat  on  a  fine  black  horse,  with 
his  plug  hat  set  back,  like  this " 

Mr.  Lockwood  pushed  back  his 
gray  cap. 

"And  that  plug  of  hair  of  his  was 
hanging  down  like  this.  I  thought 
he  was  about  the  homeliest  man  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  Once  I  called 
on  him  and  shook  hands  with  him 
—that  was  after  Bull  Run.  He  was 
always  kind  to  all  the  soldiers  and 
glad  to  see  them." 

All  Mr.  Lockwood's  recollections  j 
were  dated  by  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  the  anniversary  Company  B 
chose  to  celebrate  each  year,  until 
thirty-three  chairs  were  draped  in 
black  around  the  banquet  board  and 
only  Mr.  Lockwood's  strong  voice  an- 
swered the  roll-call. 


LOBSCH,    PRANK 


FRANK  LOESCH, 
AT  92,  RECALLS 
1871  FIRE  FLIGHT 


,  i 


» 


John  Brown  and  Lincoln 
Vivid  Memories. 


Buffalo,    N.    Y, 


BY  EDWARD  BARRY.  I 
A  man  who  remembers  the  day 
the  bells  tolled  for  John  Brown, 
who  saw  Lincoln  both  in  life  and 
after  death,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  many  who  fled  thru  the  pitch 
black  La  Salle  st.  tunnel  the  night 
fire  all  but  destroyed  Chicago,  yes- 
terday sat  amid  his  books  and 
mementoes  in  his  Drake  hotel  apart- 
ment and  recalled  the  experiences 
he  has  had  and  the  lessons  he  has 
learned  during  his  long  life. 

He  is  Frank  J.  Loesch,  civic 
leader  and  former  president  of  the 
Chicago  Crime  commission,  who  will 
be  92  Sunday. 

Fled  Before  1871  Fire. 
"My  most  vivid  memory  is  cer- 
tainly the  fire,"  he  said.  He  told 
how  he  had  been  working  in  the 
Western  Union  offices  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  La  Salle  and  Wash- 
ington sts.  Oct.  9,  1871,  when  flames 
roared  thru  what  is  now  the  loop. 
The  Western  Union  workers  did  not 
abandon  their  posts  until  the  build- 
ing caught  fire.  Then  Loesch  and 
others  went  to  Randolph  and  La 
Salle  sts.  and  watched  the  conflagra- 
tion  approach. 

"The  tolling  of  the  fire  bell  [on 
the  courthouse]  rang  in  my  memory 
for  years,"  he  said. 

He  went  down  into  the  tunnel  and 
took  part  in  the  weird  march  under 
the  river  to  the  north  side  and 
relative  safety.  Each  person  kept 
his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
one  in  front.  A  column  of  persons 
was  proceeding  south  thru  the  tun- 
nel, too,  and  Mr.  Loesch  recalled 
the  chant,  "Keep  to  the  right! 
Keep  to  the  right,"  intoned  by  the 
marchers  as  they  passed  in  the 
blackness. 

"  Face  of  a  Great  Man. 
He  remembered  other  tolling 
bells— this  time  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
his  birthplace  —  the  day  they 
mourned  John  Brown,  the  aboli- 
tionist leader  who  was  executed  in 
December,  1859.  In  February,  1861, 
President  Elect  Lincoln  and  Ex- 
President  Fillmore  rode  together 
thru  Buffalo  streets,  and  Mr. 
Loesch,  then  a  boy  of  9,  still  carries 
vivid  memories  of  the  emancipator  s 
strong,  homely  face.  "It  was  the 
face  of  a  great  man,"  he  said.  In 
the  spring  of  1865  he  saw  Lincoln  s 
face  in  death  as  the  body  of  the 
slain  President  lay  in  state  in  St. 
James  hall,  Buffalo. 


LOGAU,  STEPHEN  P. 


Springfield, 111. 


INCOLN'fc  ONE-TIME  ASSOCIATE  ^te^^-1 

iXlN\-/\-/X-<J.^   VJ     >»•*»  „_____-,    that  we  were  tr 

TELLS  OF  TEMPERANCE  VIEWS  £ 

Stephen  T.  Logan  Never  Saw  Former  President 
Drink  or  Smoke,  According  to  Recently 
Issued  Bulletin  1 


thing  of  the  oort;  but  he  didn't  even 
never  saw  him  taste 
life    of   all   the   times 
raveling  together." 
erntlon  also,  as  is  'well  known,  de- 
red  that  he  never  knew  Lincoln  to 
taste    liquor.     This    is   the   more  elo- 
quent because  Herndon  had  very  dif- 
ferent  habits   in  this  regard,  and  he 
has    been     charged    with    trying    to 
make  Lincoln  as  nearly  like  himself 
as  possible.    These  two  men  knew,  if 
any    two    men    could    possibly    have 
known,    whether    Lincoln    drank    or 
not. 


My 

f^Sept. 

J'ncoln, 


To  the  Editor  0/  The  New  Torli  Times: 

letter  published  in  The  Times 
7  relating  that  Abraham 
in  January,  1853,  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  a  request  that  a  ser- 
mon which  he  had  heard  on  Jan.  23 
of  that  year,  calling  upon  the  Legis- 
lature then  in  session  to  pass  a  lav/ 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor,  should 
be  printed  for  distribution  among 
the  members  of  that  body,  is  bring- 
ing me  letters,  one  or  two  of  which 
inquire  in  effect,  "Have  you  any  re- 
liable knowledge  of  Lincoln's  own 
habits  in  the  use  of  liquor?" 

It  happens  that  I  have  a  document 
of  very  great  Interest,  ^ing^nothing 

Of    ?  ' ' 


accompany  him  to  Gettysburg,  and 
Lamon  had  agreed  to  be  in  Illinois  at 
that  time  and  to  return  with  his 
wife,  who  was  visiting  her  old  home.: 

On  July  C,  1875,  William  H.  Hern- 
don, that  diligent  Boswell  of  Lincoln, 
induced  Judge  Logan  to  talk  about 
his  one-time  partner,  and  Logan  did 
so  at  length.  Herndon  wrote  down 
Logan's  story  carefully,  as  was  his 
wont. 

The  Lincoln  Centenary  Associa- 
tion has  just  issued  its  September 
bulletin,  which  contains  this  docu-» 
ment,  which,  so  far  as  i  am  aware, 


ess  than  a  narratively  his  second 


Plea  for  Early  Carrie  Nations.    "1 

A   lawyer's  convictions   on  matters 

of  his  personal  conduct  are  not  to  be 

too  narrowly  inferred  from  his  plea 

In  court,  especially  when  that  plea  is 

not  delivered    from   manuscript;   but 

we   have   what   appears  a  very  good 

report  of  his  plea  in  the  case  of  the 

women  of  Clinton  who,  in  1855,  Car- 

rie-Natloned    a    saloon    kept    by   one 

.Tanner.     Lincoln  was  in  Clinton  at- 

*  •nding    court    when    the    case    was 

illed,     and     the     attorney    for    the 

amen  was  handled  badly,  and  Lin- 

In  consented  to  sit  in  as  associate  < 

unsel.     He  proposed  in  his  plea  to 

nend    the    indictment,    so    that    it' 

lould   not   read   'The   State   of  1111- 


,,.,,i ,,, ■,■  Stephen  T.  Logan. 
Lincoln's  own  friends  in  Illinois  none 
r.Prhans  talked  less  about  Lincoln 
?han Tudge  Logan.  For -his  s^nce 
various  reasons  have  bce"  ^'j'X, 
T  incoln's  first  partner,  Majoi  Jonn 
T  Stuart  also  was  rather  uncommu- 
nicaUve  Both  were  old-line  Whigs 
and  Lincoln  in  his  candidacy  for  the 
Senatorship  in  1858  made  his  appeal 
to  this  "roup  with  very  marked  suc- 
cess Stuart  would  have  preferred 
Douglas  but  on  account  of  Ins  per- 
sonal relations  with  Lincoln  was  neu- 
tral in  1858.  Logan  supported l  L  n- 
oln-  but  when  Lincoln,  in  an  un- 
Dublisned  letter  in  possession  of 
Loean  Hay.  Judge  Logan's  grandson, 
pe0rgsaonnaTyyinvitegd  Logan  to  be .ores- 
ont  at  the  ded  cation  at  Gettysburg 
fn    November,    1863,    Logan    did    no 

°       rrdrdP3nohti3invifeSOhinrforUhiS 
^n^e^rt^i'fed   him   to   bring 

Kmor^ncoln-^n^d^on11^ 


has  had  no  general  circulation.  Logan  nojs  against"  certain  women  for 
tells  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lincoln  trespass  but  "The  State  versus  Mr. 
from  1832,  and  goes  on:  Whiskey."     Making  large  use  of  "his 

"My  partnership  with  him  vas  own  observations  on  the  ruinous  ef- 
formed  in  1841.  I  had  had  Baker  be-  fects  of  whiskey  on  society,"  he  de- 
fore  that.  *  *  *  Baker  was  a  pretty  manded  its  early  suppression.  It  is 
good  lawyer.  When  he  would  try  he  Herndon  who  tells  us  this,  and  Hern- 
could  manage  his  materials  as  well  don,  for  all  his  own  bad  habits, 
as  most  men.  Lincoln's  knowledge  would  have  welcomed  a  prohibition 
of  law  was  very  small  when  I  took  law;  indeed,  he  was  elected  Mayor 
him  in.  There  were  no  books  out  of  Springfield  on  an  anti-saloon  basis 
here  in  those  days  worth  speaking  and  gave  Springfield  a  thorough 
of.  I  don't  think  he  studied  very  cleaning  up.  Lincoln  affirmed  that 
much.  I  think  he  learned  his  law  these  women  had  suffered  at  the 
more  in  the  study  of  cases.  He  hands  of  "Mr.  Whiskey"  damages 
would  work  hard  r.nd  learn  all  there  from  which  the  statute  law  was 
was  in  the  case  he  had  in  hand.  Ha  powerless  to  afford  them  relief.  He 
got  to  be  a  pretty  good  lawyer,:  came  very  near  to  Seward's  doctrine 
though  his  general  knowledge  of  law  pf  the  higher  law.  declaring  that 
was  never  very  formidable.  But  ha  "the  moral  law,  or  law  of  God,"  and' 
would  study  out  his  case  and  make  "the  law  of  self-protection,"  based 
about  as  much  out  of  it  as  anybody,  on  a  fundamental  human  right,  were 
After  a  while  he  began  to  pick  up  a  more  sacred  than  the  statute  law 
considerable  ambition  in  the  law.  which  permitted  Tanner  to  debase 
*     *     *  the    husbands    of    these    women    and 

"I  never  in  my  life  saw  Lincolit  sheltered  him  from  the  righteous 
taste  liquor.  In  going  around  the-  wrath  of  thote  whom  he  had  injured, 
circuit  with  him  I  myself  got  and  There  is  no  doubt  what  the  jury 
took  a  little  after  having  got  "wet  would  have  done:  they  would  in- 
in  a  storm  or  swum  a.  crppk  or  some-  .stantly   have   found   for   the   women; 

but  the  Judge  took  the  case  away 
from  the  jury  and  sent  the  women 
home. 

A  Suspicious  Stranger. 
Lincoln's    own    habit   was   so   well 
known    that   he   had   frequent    occa* 
1  sion  to  dell,  when  he  refused  the  of- 
fer of  liquor  or  tobacco,  the  story  of 
!  his  stage  ride  to  Indianapolis  in  1849 
when-  he  was  making  his  desperate 
and  futile   effort  to  get  himself  ap- 
I  pointed     Land     Commissioner.       His 
J  companions  in  the  stage,   strangers, 
I  offered  him  what  they  were  taking, 
but  he  declined  to  smoke  or  chew  or 
drink.      As    they    clambered    out    at 
Indianapolis,  one  of  his  fellow-travel- 
ers  said    to   him-and   Lincoln  often' 
repeated  it  with  hilarity:   "See  here, 
stranger,  you're  a  clever  but  strange 
companion.       I    may    never   see    you 
again,    and   I    don't   want   to    offend 
you,  but  I  want  to  say  this:  my  ex-- 
perience  has  taught  me  that  a  man 

who  has  no  vices  has  d d  few  vir-t 

tues.     Good  day." 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  said 
that  his  non-use  of  liquor  or  tobacco- 
was  because  he  did  not  like  them, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  Lincoln  hln»~ 
self  gave  any  reason.  The  certain 
fact  is  that  he  did  not  use  them.  . 
WILLIAM  E.  BARTON,  j 
Foxboro.  Mass.,  Sept.  11,  1828-  .1 


BL  A KESL EE 


Logan,     Segt.   Major  v'ra.  p.s- 


Washington 


Scout  Who  Threw  Mud  on 
Lincoln  Still  Living  at  98 


Veteran  of  Mexican,  Civil 
and  Sioux  Wars  'Escaped 
Custer  Massacre  by  Be- 
ing Sent  Away  on  Spe- 
cialDuty.      _/?£$ 

HURFFVILLIS,  x.  J.,  Junve  a.— The 
only  man  who  ever  threw  mud  on 
President  Lincoln  and  cot  away  with 
it,  is  Serg't.  Maim-  William  P.  S. 
Logan,  former  Indian  scout  and  plains 
cavalryman  and  veteran  of  .both  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  who  has  just 
celebrated  his  ninety-eighth  birthday. 
His  army  service  covered  a  total 
period  of  2;i  years  and  nine  months. 
During  the  Civil  war  Sergt.  Logan 
was  at  times  called  into  service  as  a 
despatch  rider  because  of  his  long 
experience  as  a  scout.  He  tells  with  a 
twinkle  in  hi.s  eye  that  he  was  once 
sent  out  from  Washington  with  im- 
portant despatches  for  the  Union 
troops.  He  picked  a  spirited  charger 
than  had  never  been  fully  broken  and 
which   he   could   no)    rein    in 

SPATTERED    PRESIDENT 

As  his  horse  raced  through  the 
streets     of    the    capital,     breaking    all 


traffic  rules  as  then  enforced  by  the 
military  guard,  he  chanced  to  look  up 
and  saw  President  Lincoln  approach 
the  curb  just  ahead  of  him.  The 
street  was  filled  with  mud,  which  was 
spattered  over  the  president  by  the 
hoofs   of   the    flying  steed. 

"I  looked  back  over  my  shoulder," 
said  Logan  in  relating  the  incident, 
"and  I  could  see  him  take  off  his  high 
hat.  When  he  looked  at  It  spattered 
with  mud  I  thought  1  could  eee  him 
smile." 

That  ride  took  the  despatch  rider  a 
distance  of  12f>  miles,  during  which 
time  he  was  out  of  the  saddle  only 
twice.  With  the  same  horse  he  later 
rode  with  Gen.  Sheridan  on  his  fam- 
ous ride  from   Winchester. 

Sergt.  Logan  was  born  May  15, 
1825,  in  Jefferson  County,  Missouri. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
brothers.  He  enlisted  in  the  First 
Dragoons  at  the  age  of  lit.  He  became 
an  Indian  scout  and  for  four  years 
was  with   Buffalo  Bill. 

Orders  -directing  him  to  carry  des- 
patches between  Camp  Reno  and  Fort 
Riley  caused  him  to  escape  tne  fam- 
ous Custer  massacre.  He  recalls  other 
massacres  of  settlers  and  numerous 
brushes  with  the  Indians.  He  was 
with     the    scouts    sent    out    with       the 


|  troops  against  Sitting  Bull   in  the  Bad 
lands. 

EX'KMT   F>TF.RTAI\Kr)    HIM 

A   sabre   scar   on   his   right   hand,   re- 
ceived    in     a     desperate     hand-to-hand 
encounter  with  a  colonel   of  the  Lousi- 
ana    Tigers    in    the    Civil    war,    is    the 
only  mark  he  bears  of  the  many  years 
in     army     service.     This     conflict     oc- 
curred    at     Burnt     Mills.     The     colonel 
and  the  cavalryman   fought  for  several 
minutes     before     Logan's     right     hand 
was    slashed     by     his    enemy's    sword. 
Seizing    his    own     weapon     in    his    left  - 
hand    he    renewed    the   duel    ■with    such 
vigor     that     his    opponent's     arm     was  ' 
broken   and    the  Yankee  made   the   col-  ' 
onel  a  prisoner.     Some  years   later  the  , 
Southern         colonel         recognized        his  ! 
doughty   adversary   at   a   hotel   in   New  | 
Orleans    and    entertained    him    royally 
at    his   home. 


RECALLS  THE  DAY 
HE  MET  LINCOLN 

EL  PASO,  Texas,  (INS)  —  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address,  known 
almost  by  heart  by  most  Ameri 
cans,  has  unusual  significance  for 
J.  J.  Longwell.  He  belongs  to  the 
fast-dwindling  number  who  heard 
Lincoln  deliver  the  short  clasic  at 
Gettysburg  cemetery. 

More  than  that,  as  a  youth  of  16, 
he  shook  hands  with  the  President 
a  few  minutes  before  the  services 
at  Gettysburg. 

"He  looked  so  kind  I  decided  to 
speak  to  him,"  the  aged  man  re- 
calls. "1  said,  'Mr.  President,  I'm 
Jimmie  Longwell,  and  this  is  my 
mother.'  He  smiled  and  put  his 
hand  on  my  head  and  said:'Jim- 
mie,  you  are  a  good  boy.'  Then  he 
went  up  on  the  steps  of  the  plat- 
form which  had  been  built  for 
!  *m." 


.' 


Loomis,  Francis  E. 


Jacksonville,  111. 


Lincoln  s  Favorite 

Poem  Is  Recalled 

My  father,  Prof.  John  Loomis,  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  who  was  founder  of  the  present 
public  school  system  of  Illinois,  knew 
Abraham  Lincoln  Intimately.  I  have  often 
heard  him  repeat  a  poem,  "Oh!  Why  should 
the  spirit  of  mortal  bo  proud,"  This  poem 
wag  frequently  repeated  by  Lincoln,  and 
my  father  first  heard  it  from  him.  It  was 
written  by  Knox,  a  contemporary  of  Sir 
Welter  Scott.  FRANCIS  E.  LOOMIS. 

1311  Michigan  Avenue. 


Lord,   Mrs.    Mary  F. 


Recalls  Viewing 
Body  of  Lincoln 

Local     Woman     Tells     of 

Relatives  Sewing  for 

President. 


Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lord,  who  is  in 
the  Methodist  Hospital  suffering 
from  a  broken  hip,  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  persons  whose  in- 
terest in  Abraham  Lincoln  is  per- 
sonal rather  than  historical. 

Mrs.  Lord,  who  is  85  years  old, 
never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  life, 
though  she  was  one  of  a  long  pro- 
cession of  solemn-eyed  school  chil- 
dren who  filed  through  the  State- 
house  in  Springfield,  111.,  when  the 
body  of  the  murdered  President 
lay  in  state  in  1865,  but  her 
mother  and  grandmother,  both  ex- 
pert needlewomen,  made  by  hand 
the  ruifled  white  linen  shirt  that 
Lincoln  wore  when  he  was  mar- 
ried  to   Mary  Todd. 

"It  was  all  long  before  I  was 
born,"  said  Mrs.  Lord,  "but  I've 
heard  mother  and  grandmother 
tell  about  it.  My  maiden  name 
was  Seaman,  and  the  family  lived 
in  Springfield.  Grandmother — Mrs. 
Elizabeth  McDaniel — was  an  ex- 
pert seamstress,  and  my  mother 
used  to  help  her. 

Ordered  Linen  Shirt. 

"In  those  days  everything  was 
made  by  hand.  They  made  sev- 
eral shirts  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
when  he  was  getting  his  wedding 
clothes,  he  ordered  a  ruffled  linen 
shirt,  and  they  made  that.  My 
grandmother  made  a  suit  for  him 
one  time,  too,  and  my  mother 
made  the  buttonholes  for  it. 

"I  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  when 
he  was  alive,  for  I  wasn't  born 
until  1855,  but  I  remember  well 
when  he  was  lying  in  state  in  the 
Statehouse  in  Springfield.  I  was 
10  years  old,  and  all  the  school 
children  filed  through  and  looked 
at  him.  I  remember  it  all  as  if  it 
had  happened  yesterday — how  \  n 
looked,  and  everything.  He  looked 
just  like  the  pictures  you  see  of 
him  today,  and  his  expression  was 
very  peaceful  and  very  calm." 

Mrs.  Lord  has  lived  in  Indian- 
apolis for  32  years.  After  her 
marriage  to  James  Lord,  who  died 
in  1916,  she  lived  for  a  while  on  a 
farm  in  Illinois,  and  then  came 
to  Indianapolis,  where  Mr.  Lord 
was  a  live  stock  shipper  at  the 
Union  Stockyards.  Her  home  is 
at  1548  South  Harding  street.  She 
has  a  son,  Chester  Lord,  and  two 
grandchildren— -Harry  Lord  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Blankenship,  the  latter 
of  the  South  Harding  street  ad- 
dress. Her  hip  was  broken  when 
she  fell  in  her  home  Wednesday 
night. 


Remembers  *Honest  Abe' 


Loughmiller,  «.  *.. 


Easton,  Kansas 


W.  N.  Loughmiller  of  Mitchell 
Sat  Next  to  Lincoln 

By  Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom 

MAYBE  he'll  retire  when  he  realty 
gets  old,  but  right  new  W.  N. 
Loughmiller,  %-year-old  Mitchell,  Or- 
egon, justice  of  the  peace,  is  far  too 
busy  to  think  of  giving  up  his  office 
and  settling  back  to  a  sedentary  life. 

Loughmiller  has  been  a  man  of  ac- 
tion and  feels  that  "doing  nothing"  is 
a  poor  way  for  a  man  to  live.  "As 
long  as  my  health  permits  me,  I  hope 
to  remain  active,"  this  kindly  gentle- 
man declares. 

Few  men  or  women  of  today  can  re- 
call having  seen  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  Loughmiller  can  remember  when 
Lincoln  was  at  his  home  for  supper, 


and  he  sat  right  next  to  the  famous 
man  at  the  family  table. 

That  was  in  1860,  in  Easton,  Kas., 
a  few  months  before  Lincoln  became 
president. 

"I  don't  remember  if  the  fam- 
ily talked  politics  during  that 
meal,"  Loughmiller  says.  "I  was 
just  nine  at  the  time  and  more 
interested  in  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a 
man  of  the  family  than  as  a  great 
statesman."  Loughmillcr's  father, 
a  merchant  of  Easton,  and  Lin- 
coln were  friends  of  many  years 
standing. 

Loughmiller  was  too  young  to 
fight  in  the  Civil  war  but  recalls 
many  incidents  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  states.  Especially  vivid  in 
his  mind  is  the  time  a  group  of  Quan- 


irell's  men  rode  into  Lawrance,  Kas., 
and  burned  part  of  the  town. 

The  call  of  the  West  brought  Lough- 
miller  to  California  when  he  was  in 
his  twenties.  He  then  traveled  by 
boat  to"  Portland,  arriving  here  on 
Christmas  day,  1880.  Oregon  has  since 
been  his  home. 

Loughmiller  played  an  active  part 
in  early  day  Oregon  road  construction. 
After  working  as  a  railroad  section 
foreman  for  a  number  of  years,  he 
entered  the  road  construction  busi- 
ness as  a  contractor.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  pieces  of  road  construction  to 
his  credit  is  the  well-known  Donnelly 
grade  road  near  Mitchell.  He  also  was 
interested  in  freighting,  running  one 
of  the  old-time  horse  freight  lines  out 
of  The  Dalles. 

Mr.  Loughmiller  became  justice  of 
the  peace  here  in  1924.  In  the  inter- 
vening years  he  has  tried  many  cases, 
but  performed  only  few  weddings.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  build  up  his  mar- 
riage business,  lie  counsels  couples  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed  by  a 
minister,  instead. 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  benefit 
of  clergy  in  such  solemn  rites."  he  as- 
serts. He  long  has  been  active  in 
church  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  honors  that  ever 
came  to  Loughmiller,  he  says,  was 
last  spring  when  the  Mitchell  high 
school  senior  class  dedicated,  the 
school  annual  to  him.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  held  no 


official  school  position — but  he  was  a 
friend  to  every  member  of  the  class. 
The}'  all  held  him  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. 

Loughmiller  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye  when  he  was  18  but  has  continued  | 
to  read  without  glasses.  He  carries  a 
pair  of  "specs"  in  his  pocket  to  use 
occasionally  when  he's  reading  at 
night.  He  Is  keen  on  present  day 
events,  following  the  daily  paper 
closely. 

When  he  retires— 

But  Loughmiller,  one  knows,  will 
never  grow  old  and  retire 
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The  great-hearted  Lincoln  loved  children — naturally.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  his  son  Tad   (Thomas),  to  whom  in  the  above  picture  he  is  shown  reading. 

naU     Portland 
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Joseph  Low  Tells  of  Father's 
Association  With  Abe  Lincoln 


Note  by  Editors:  This  article 
was  prepared  by  Joseph  M.  Low 
•  of  Bridgeport,  a  retired  Hope 
Natural  Gas  Company  official 
and    a    well-known    civic-leader. 


Each  passing  year  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12, 
for  me  has  always  had  a  special 
significance  and  has  always  re- 
vived memories  of  my  father's  as- 
sociation with  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent during  the  last  four  years 
of  his  public  life. 

My  father,  George  Albree  Low 
St.,-  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Military  Telegraph  Corps 
during  the  war  years,  1861-18(j5. 
During  these  four  years  hfe  was  a 
Junior  C6$e  o\' pypiev  Tf*e*#aph 
Operator  in  the  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Myr  father  is 
mentioned  by  name  in  Carl  Sand- 
burg's Two  Volume  History  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  "The  War  Years" 

and  in  the  same  manner  mentioned 
in  the  book  "Lincoln  in  the  Tele- 
graph Office"  by  David  Homer 
Bates,  published  in  1907.  David 
Homer  Bates,  my  father's  close 
friend,  was  one  of  the  first  four 
Morse  Code  operators  *  called  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  help  estab- 
lish the  United  States  Military 
Telegraph  Corps  and  during  the 
four  years  of  the  war  served  as 
Cypher-operator  and  manager  of 
the  War  Department  Telegraph 
Office.    ' 

In  an  address  prepared  for  de- 
livery sometime  before  his  death 
in  1925  my  father,  quoting  from 
a  number  of  speches  delivered  by 
Lincoln  and  from  passages  in  the 
Bates'  book  and  including  his  own; 
personal    reminiscences,    said    this' 
"it  was  my  supreme  privilege  to, 
have  been  placed  amidst  the  stir- 
ring  and    tragical    scenes   of    the 
last  four  "years  of  Abraham  Lin-  j 
coin's  pubtte-lifav  as-a  Junior  Goda| 
Operator for -  Telegrapher   on   his 
staff  'at  the  headquarters  of  the; 
United.  States' Military  Telegraph 
CorpV,  ffcated  in  the  War  Depart-* 
ment  Building  and  where  Lincoln' 
spent  more  of  his  time  day  and 
night,  Bates  said,  then  he  did  in 
the    Executive,1  I  Mansion,    as    the 
White    House  was    not   connected 
then*  as"  now,  by   telegraph    and 
■ince  then  the  more  modern  means 
of  communications." 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  bordering  on  astonishment 
when  I  realize  that  my  life  span  | 
and  the  life  span  of  my  father  to- 
gether go  back  to  the  days  of 
Abraham   Lincoln. 


My  father  waa  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh October  22,  1844,  and  when 
the  war  between*  we  states  was 
declared  he  was  a  lad  not  yet  17 
years  of  age.  As  a  high  school  boy 
of  16  and  17  h*  had  during  the 
summer  vacations,  in  the  years 
1858  and  I860,  served  as  "office 
boy"  in  the  dispatchers'  office  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  At  that 
time  telegraphy  was  as  new  a 
means  of  communications  as  radio 
was1  i«  the  early  20's,  as  television 
was  as  we  knew,  it  in  the  early 
40's  and  as  radar  and  other  means 
of  communication  were  in  even 
more  Yecent  times. 

Andrew  Carnegie  in  the  late 
1850's  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  division  be- 
tween ^Pittsburgh  and  Altoona,  the 
first  railroad  section  to  be  operated 
over  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
mjjles  by  telegraphic  control.  When 
th£  war  between  the  states  became 
a%eality  the  assumption  was  that 
if  trains  could  be  moved  and  con- 
trolled by  telegraph,  in  the  same 
manner  movements  of  an  army 
could  be  controlled. 

The  need  for  operators  who  un- 
derstood the  Morse  Telegraph  Code 
was  urgent.  For  this  reason  my 
father  found  himself,  as  mentioned 
above,  enlisting  before  he  was  17 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Military  Telegraph  Corps,  sworn 
never  to  divulge  the  secret  code, 
and  mustered  out  at  the  end  of  the 
war  still  under  21  but  with  four 
years  of  service. 

Telegraphy  was  then  so  new  and 
in  its  early  developments  stages 
that  the  many  miles  of  communica- 
tion telegraph  wire  were  strung 
from  reels  on  mule  back  or  from 
tree  to  tree,  the  operator  hidden  or 
lying  on  the  ground  as  an  observer. 
The  Confederate  soldiers  tapped 
the  Union  operators'  lines  as  the 
Union  operators  tapped  theirs  but 
because  i  of  the  coded  or  garbled 
message  the  message  was  meaning- 
less. 

My  father  said  that  many  times 
during  the  critical  days  and  nights 
of  the  four  war  years  so  important 
was  this  new  communication  sys- 
tem in  the  offices  of  the  War  De- 
partment Telegraph  Headquarters 
that    Liniftln   spaal    mil    of  -bis 


wilia^  Sean  thir.  H„ft  h.  diu  »t 

'  '  JiT'  "Hie  ^ttw^fc  and  so 
1  anxious  were  they  for  battle  *nd 
other  important  news  that  Lincoln, 
the  memkaw  ,ot'  his-  Cabinet,  and 
rankmg  OfTlcerVatfthe  Union  Armv 
leaned*evat  th%  shoulders  of  the 
operator  as  thajneasages  coming 
in  were  decoded  and  written  out  in 
longhand.  It  was  at  a  desk  re- 
served in  the  Telegraph  depart- 
ment for  Lincoln  that  David  Homer 
Bates  report*  President  Hfcncoln 
wrote  the  f|r»t  draft.  *f  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Scott  of  West  Virginia 
in  a  speech  to  th*  Sanate'February 
8.  180%  on  House  bill  8988,  said: 
The  military  telegraphers  came 
under  the  immediate  direction  of 
President*  Lfncoln  al  Commander 
in  Chief  through,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  movements  of  the  armies, 
the  secrets  of  the  nation,  ware  in- 
trusted to  them,  and  yet  not  one 
was  ever  "known  to  betray  that 
knowledge  and  confidence  in  the 
most  remote  degree.  History  re- 
cords no  other  war  where  the 
armies  were  so  widely  scattered 
and  where  prior  to  ours  they  were 
so-  well  -informed  of  each  other's 
movements". 

In  this  same  address  my  father 
made  .these  additional  quoted  state- 
ments and  personal  observations. 
"Born  February  12th,  1809,  in  a  j 
Log  Cabin  containing  only  one 
room,  located  in  Larne  County, 
Kentucky,  born  in  obscurity  and 
poverty,  with  health  and  a  good 
disposition  as  a  heritage,  Abraham 
Lincoln— Sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States — entered  upon 
life's  journey  through  toil  and 
vicissitude  to  fame  and  immor- 
tality. 

His   education   was   very   simple, 
his  school  days' few,  and  his  books 
fewer    still.    In    1830    his    parents 
removed  to  Illinois  and  settled   at 
a    point    some    ten    miles    west    of 
Decatur.    Abraham    Lincoln    drove 
the    ox    team    which    hauled    the 
household    effects    of    the    family, 
and,  wearing  a  coon.-skin  cap,  jean 
jacket    and    a    pair    of    buckskin 
trousers,  he  entered  the  State  poor, 
friendless,    and    unknown.     Thirty 
years    later    he    left    Illinois    the 
foremost   man    in    the    nation    and 
known  to  all  the  world.  Although 
of  age,  he  had  no  money,  and  hav- 
ing but  a  scant  supply  of  clothing, 
made   a  bargain   with   Nancy  Mil- 
ler to  make  him  a  pair  of  trousers. 
For   each    yard    of   cloth    required, 
he    split    four    hundred    fence-rails 
apd,    as    he    was    over    six   feet   in 
height,    it    took    fourteen    hundred 
rails  to  pay  for  his  trousers. 

In  1834,  he  was  elected  to  the 
-Legislature,  and  in  1836  reelected, 
and  during  the  canvass  declared- 
his  principles  as  follpws:  'I  go  for 
all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the 
Government  who  assist  in  bearing 
its  burdens;  consequently,  I  go  for 
admitting  all  whites  to  the  rights 
of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear 
arms,  by  no  means  excluding 
males'. 
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A  few  years  later  when  ques- 
tioned concerning  thai  utterance, 
he  said:  'All  questions  of  social 
and  moral  reform  find  lodgment 
first  with  enlightened  souls,  who 
stamp  them  with  their  approval. 
In  God's  own  time  they  will  be 
organized  intd  law,  and  thus  wov- 
en into  the  fabric  of  our  institJ- 
tions.' 

'Sometimes  when  I  am  speaking 
I  feel  that  the  time  is  soon  com- 
ing when  the  sun  shall  shine  and 
the  rain  fall  on  no  man  who  shall 
go  forth  to  unrequited  toil,  .  .  . 
How  it  will  come  about,  when  it 
will  come,  I  cannot  tell!  BUT 
THAT  TIME  WILL  surely  come.' 

On  January  1st,  1863,  he  issued 
the  'Emancipation  Proclamation' 
which  stamped  the  seal  of  eternal 
truth  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. On  November  19,  1863, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg 
Cemetery,  he,  in  concluding  a 
speech  which  should  be  committed 
to  memory  by  every  citizen  of  our 
nation,  said:  'It  is  rather  for  us  to 


be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  u».  .  .  .  That 
we  here  highly  reserve  that  the 
dead  shall  n,ot  have  died  in  vain; 
that  the  nation  shall,  under  God' 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  f  and 
that  government  o/  the  people,  by 
the  people,,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth'. 
No  rhetorical  display  marked  his 
speeches,  but  his  oratory  fastened 
the  attention,  appealed  to  reason 
and  carried  conviction  to  the  hearts 
of   his   listeners." 

My  father  said  it  was  understood 
that  in  his  statemanship  and  his 
public  life,  Lincoln  was  a  follower 
of  Webster;  in  his  character  and 
dealings  with  individuals,  he  was 
a  follower  of  the  Man  of  Galilee. 

"When  he  became  President,  he 
found  the  Nation  in  the  throes  of 
civil  war,  and  died  in  the  triumphal 
hour  of  his  -country's  deliverance 
with  slavery  shattered,  and  her 
I  fetters  broken. 

His  presence  and  his  charming 
simplicity  of  speech  and  manner 
formed  a  bond  of  comradeship  with 
|  the  Operators  that  was  highly  en- 
joyed and  prized,  and  when  on  the 
night  of  April  14th,  1865,  the  bond 
was  so  suddenly  and  rudely  severed 
by  the  hand  of  a  fanatical  assassin, 
he  had  no  more  sincere  or  heartfelt 
mourners  than  the  Operators, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  flash  over  the 
country  hourly  bulletins  of  his  con- 
dition and  finally  at  7:30v  a.  m 
April  15th,  1865,  "Our  beloved  Pre- 
sident was  no  more'." 

Quoting  again  from  a  Lincoln 
address,  my  father  wrote  "Lincoln 
was  a  plain  man,  and  it  is  before 
the  plain  people  of  our  day  that  we 
would  spread  an  extract  of  Lin- 
coln's Address  to  Workmen,  de- 
livered to  the  Workmen's  Associa- 
tion in  1864:  'Property  is  the  fruit 
of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  is 
a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That 
some  should  be  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich,  and  hence 
is  just  encouragement  to  industry 
and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  work  diligen- 
tly and  build  one  for  himself,  thus 
by  example  assuring  that  his  own 
shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built'." 

Among  my  prized  possessions 
are  a  copy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Daily 
Dispatch  of  Monday;  April  17,  1865, 
each  of  the  7  columns  of  the  front 
page  outlined  in  heavy  black  border 
telling  of  the  assassination.  —  No 
other  news  comment  was  given — 
and  a  copy  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Daily  Morning  Chronicle  un- 
der date  of  April  20,  1865,  giving 
in  detail  the  elaborate  plans  for1, 
the  funeral  procession. 


LUCAS,  MRS.  VIRGINIA 


Assassination 


SHOOTING  OF  LINCOLN  SEEN 

Eighty-eight-Y  ear-Old  Woman  Tells  Dramatic  Tale 
of  Tragedy  in  Ford's  Theater  *^  -v 

Mrs.  Virginia  Lucas,  now  in  her  eighty-eighth  year,  who  says  she 
yas  an  eyewitness  to  the  assassination  o?  President  Lincoln,  and  who  is 
>ne  of  the  lew  survivors  of  that  tragic  event,  declared  yesterday  that  the 
xcitement  which  swept  the  audience  the  night  the  tragedy  occurred  was 
he  greatest  emotional  drama  she  has  ever  witnessed. 
Mrs.  Lucas,  whose  maiden  name*stage.    I  saw  his  foot  catch  in  the 


/as  Rhodes  and  who  was  born  near 

larper's  Perry,  W.  Va.,  was  living 

rith     her    hus- 

and   m   Wash- 

lgton        during 

he    Civil    War. 

ler        husband, 

'ho  had  provid- 

d    a   substitute 

ir  military  duty, 

vas  engaged   in 

onducting         a 

n  c  r  cantile 

louse  on  Penn- 

ylvania  avenue. 

Their    chief   di- 
version was  the 

heater  and  they 
had  gone  to 
Ford's  Theater 
on  the  night 
of  April  14,  1865,  to  see  "The  Amer- 
ican Cousin." 

"Everyone  knew  which  was  the 
President's  box  by  the  flags  which 
festooned  and  decorated  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Lucas,  "and  it  always  was  the 
center  of  as  much  interest  as  the 
play  itself.  Everyone  was  watching 
the  box  that  night  because  the 
Presidential  party  was  late  and  we 
all  wanted  to  see  who  would  be 
with  him  when  he  came  in. 

SHOT  HEARD 

"He  did  not  arrive  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  act  and 
there  was  only  one  man  and  Mrs. 
Lizicoln  with  him.  I  watched  them 
as  they  sat  down  and  can  remem- 
ber how  the  folds  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
dress  glistened  when  the  light  fell 
on  it.  It  was  only  a  lew  moments 
after  they  had  been  seated  until 
a  man  entered  from  the  rear  of 
the  box,  there  was  a  shot,  a  con- 
fused moving  about  in  the  box  and 
ill  in  such  a  short  space  of  time 
hat  no  one  could  realize  what  had 
lappAed. 

"I  had  seen  John  Wilkes  Booth 
nany  times  on  the  stage,  but  did 
lot  recognize  the  man  who  sprang 
>ver  the  front  of  the  box  "-  '  >  *he 


flag  that  draped  the  box  and  real- 
ized that  something  terrible  had 
happened,  and  I  saw  him  half  jump, 
half  fall,  on  the  very  front  of  the 
stage  and  then  run  across  it. 

"No  one  knew  exactly  what  had 
happened  and  because  of  this  a 
mysterious  terror  crept  over  the  au- 
dience. I  clutched  my  husband's 
arm  and  saw  that  his  face  was  as 
white  as  death,  and  we  were  both 
trembling.  I  don't  remember  wheth- 
er we  walked  or  ran  out  of  the  the- 
ater or  whether  we  got  our  money 
back.  I  only  know  that  people 
talked  to  each  other  in  frightened 
whispers  and  it  seemed  like  some 
malignant  specter  stalked  through 
the  audience. 

LIKE   A  NIGHTMARE 

"The  play  was  never  given  again 
in  the  United  States  and  the  the- 
ater was  not  reopened  for  years.  I 
have  heard  it  was  never  used  again 
for  a  playhouse,  but,  as  I  left  Wash- 
ington a  few  years  later,  I  do  not 
know.  For  weeks  after  this  if  two 
or  three  people  stood  in  a  grou;3 
talking  on  the  street  the  police 
would  immediately  disperse  them 
and  question  them  as  to  their  resi- 
dence and  concerning  their  imme- 
diate destination,  and  rumors  of 
further  treason  and  tragedy  made 
life  a  nightmare." 

Mrs.  Lucas  says  that  her  main 
diversion  is  still  the  theater,  but 
because  she  dees  not  hear  well  now 
she  likes  the  silent  motion  picture 
best  and  thinks  the  silver  screen 
the  most  wonderful  invention  in 
the  world.  She  lives  alone  at  a  lit- 
tle hotel  in  the  center  of  town  so 
she  can  be  near  the  library  and  all 
the  motion-picture  houses,  and  de- 
clares she  does  not  mind  living 
alone  because  all  of  her  own  gen- 
eration are  dead.  In  the  last  twen- 
ty years  she  has  buried  all  of  her 
sisters  and  brothers  and  all  of  her 
own  children.  She  has  one  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Virginia  Co-jk.  and 
two    great-grandchildren    in    Holly- 
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Tells 

Memories     of     Lincoln 

Mrs.  Amos  C.  Miller  (left)  serving  tea  to  Miss  Cornelia  Gray  Lunt  at  meeting  of 
University  guild.  Miss  Lunt,  who  soon  will  be  91,  told  of  her  visits  to  the  White 
House  when  Lincoln  was  President.  [tribune  Phoio.] 
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Lunt ,  Cornelia  O^iss)  Washington,  D«  c« 

"Yes,  my  father  took  me  to  the  White  House  twice 
for  tea  with  ^  esident  and  Mrs.  Lincoln....  Lincoln  was  tall 
and  impressive  but  he  seemed  to  shed  a  little  of  his  gravity 
when  he  sat  down  for  tea  with  us.  He  joked  and  told  stories. 
He  forgot  he  was  President.  He  forgot  he  was  anything  but  a 
friend." 


Lunt,  Cordelia  Gray 


White  House  -  tea 


Cornelia  Lunt 
Recalls   Visits 
with  Lincoln 


BY  RUTH  DE  YOUNG. 

Certainly  it  was  a  person  like  Cor- 
nelia Gray  Lunt  whom  the  famous 
philosopher,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
marked  as  an  exception  when  he 
wrote  his  well  known  sentence,  "  Few 
persons  know  how  to  be  old." 

With  her  spirit  of  eternal  youth 
tempered  by  the  mellow  charm  of 
years.  Miss  Lunt,  91  this  coming 
March  15,  delighted  several  hundred 
of  her  Evanston  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  gathered  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  drawing  room  of  Mrs. 
Amos  C.  Miller's  handsome  Gothic 
home  at  2829  Sheridan  place,  in  Evans- 
ton.  Happily  and  clearly  she  spent 
a  half  hour  recalling:  the  pleasantries 
of  a  girlhood  acquaintance  with  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln. 

As  the  result  of  this  half  hour  the 
Great  Emancipator,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  125th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
became  an  intimate  personality  for 
the  members  of  the  audience.  He  be- 
came an  ordinary  man  trying  valiant- 
ly to  meet  the  affairs  of  state,  a  father 
enjoying  the  pranks  of  his  children, 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  husband  laughing  at 
an   honest  to  goodness  joke. 

Sponsored    by    the    University    Guild 
for  the  benefit   of  its  Carnegie  gift  to 
Northwestern     university,     the     party  I 
was  one  of  four  teas  yesterday  after-  I 
noon   within   a   short  radius   in   North ' 
Evanston.    Mrs.  Burt  J.  Denman  was  ' 
another    hostess    and    Mrs.    Albert    E. 
Cross    and    Mrs.    Henry    H.    Windsor 
still   others. 

"  Yes.    my    father    took    me    to    the 
White  House  twice  for  tea  with   Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Lincoln,"  recalled  Miss 
Lunt,   who  is   more   familiarly   known  ] 
as   "  Evanston's   first   lady  "    by  virtue 
of      her      father's      aggressiveness      in  i 
selecting  the   "  swampy   north   shore  "  I 
as   the   site   for   Northwestern  univer-  | 
sity    and    thus    founding    the    town    of 
Evanston. 

"I  remember  these  visits  well.  I 
was  dressed  In  my  Sunday  best  and 
a  '  stiff  '  best  it  was.  Lincoln  was  tall 
and  impressive,  but  he  seemed  to  shed 
a  little  of  his  gravity  when  he  sat 
down  for  tea  with  us.  He  joked  and 
told  stories,  lie  forgot  he  was  Presi- 
dent. He  forgot  he  was  anything  but 
a  friend." 

Lincoln  numbered  Miss  Lunt'?  fa- 
ther, Orrington  Lunt,  and  her  uncle. 
John  C.  Evans  [after  whom  Evanston 
is  named],  among  his  best  friends.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  sought 
friendly  counsel   of   them. 

"  But  best  of  all  my  memories," 
Miss  Lunt  continued,  "  is  an  incident 
that  occurred  before  1  ever  was  in- 
troduced to  President  Lincoln.  1  was 
visiting  Bishop  Simpson  and  his  fam- 
ily in  Philadelphia.  Bishop  Simpson 
was  one  of  the  powerful  speakers  of 
that  day.  11  is  influence  was  great, 
especially    throughout    the    east. 


"One  evening  at  dinner  the  bishop 
put  down  his  paper  with  dissatisfac- 
tion. '  All  this  delay,'  he  said  earnest- 
ly. '  The  country  should  hear  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  it 
should  hear  it  now.  I  am  going  to 
Lincoln.' 

"  Tlie  next  day  he  did  go  and  then 
he  returned  home  very  grave.  '  Lin- 
coln is  a  great  man,'  he  told  us  at 
dinner  that  night,  'much  greater  than 
I.  I  told  him  what  I  thought  should 
be  expressed  now.  I  told  him  too 
that  I  was  going  out  and  tell  my  con- 
viction to  the  people.  Looking  into 
my  eyes,  coldly  and  steadily,  our 
President  replied,  "  Bishop,  your  Mas- 
ler  forgave  70  times  7.  Will  you  not 
be  patient  with  me? 

Still  another  experience  thai  lias 
clung  fast  in  Miss  Lunt's  memory  all 
these  years  was  her  visit  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in   1S64. 

"  It  was  only  because  of  a  mistake 
in  my  name,"  she  explained.  "  A 
cousin  of  mine  was  a  courier  between 
President  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Grant.  He 
suggested  to  my  father  one  day  that 
I  might  enjoy  going  to  City  Point 
with  him.  Then  he  said  he  might  be 
able  to  take  me  on  out  to  the  battle- 
field. 

"  Of  course  I  was  ready  to  go.  We 
reached  City  Point,  where  the  battle- 
field permit  had  to  be  obtained.  Writ- 
ing my  name  my  cousin  scribbled  it 
so  that  it  was  mistaken  for  '  Sweet ' 
.  .  .  yes,  a  far  cry  from  'Lunt.'  but 
that  was  the  way   it  was  read. 

"At  first  Gen.  Mead,  who  had  to 
issue  the  permit,  looked  nt  the  appli- 
cation and  said  gruffly,  'No,  nobody 
else  can  go  to  the  fort.'  Then  he 
looked  again,  read  the  name  'Sweet' 
and  rejoined,  'But  hardly  can  I  re- 
fuse a  lady  with  such  a  lo\ely  name.' 
T  went  in  the  battlefield  and  1  will 
never  lot  get   it  if   I   live  to  be  J'.M 


Lurton,  Judge 


Washington  -   reieased  from  prison 


JUSTICE   LVBTON   AND   LINCOLN. 


How    the    Men    Member    of    Supreme 
Court    Got    Out   of   Pr*«ott* 

(Philadelphia  Public   Ledger.) 

Some  months  ago  a  company"  of  rep- 
resentative men  living  in  the  midwest 
were  the  guests  of  Judge  Henry  S. 
Severns,  an  associate  circuit  Judge  of: 
the  sixth  judicial  district,  with  Judge  | 
Lurton.  The  gathering  took  place  at  I 
Grand  Rapidb,  Mich.,  and  in  the  cpurse 
of  the  evening  Judge  Severns  said  to 
his  friends  that  he  had  a  little  anec- 
dote to  tell  them  which  might  prove 
of  Interest  to  them.  He  said:  "A 
youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  whose 
home  was  in  Tennessee,  enlisted  in 
the  confederate  army  and  took  part  in 
several  of  the  imiortant  battles  that 
were  waged  in  eastern  Tennessee  and 
northern  Georgia.  In  one  of  these 
battles  he  was  captured,  and  sent  to 
the  federal  prison  at  Sandusky,  O. 
His  mother  wb  distracted.  In  ways 
known  only  to  herself  she  was  able 
to  penetrate  to  the  union  lines,  and  at 
last  found  herself  in  Washington,  de- 
emvined  o  have  personal  inte  view 
Wnii  A-i  esidei.L  Lincoln. 

"What  could  she  do  there,  afr  end- 
less and  obscure  wdman,  whose  family 
had  espoused  the  confederate  cause? 
But  6he  found  the  way  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  to  have  an  interview 
with  him.  All  that  she  asked  of  him 
was  that  he  restore  her  boy  to  her, 
permit  her  to  go  to  the  federal  prison 
with  an  order  for  his  release.  And 
Lincoln  gave  her  that  order.  She  went 
to  Sandusky,  presented  the  order  to 
the  commandant,  and  speedily  her  boy 
was  with  her,  free  and  on  tacit  parole. 

"And  there  he  now  sits,"  said  Judge 
Severns,  pointing  toward  Judge  Lur- 
ton. Not  one  of  those  present  knew 
of  this  incident  excepting  Judge  Lur- 
ton and  Judge  Severns.  But  the  an- 
ecdote as  then  told  by  Judge  Severns 
was  recalled  after  it  became  known 
that  President  Taft  was  considering 
the  appointment  of  Judge  Lurton  as  a 
member  of  the  supreme  court  bench. 
And  now  that  this  appointment  has 
been  made,  it  will  be  possible  for 
Judge  Lurton  to  say  to  his  associates 
upon   that    bench: 

"I  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the 
federal  prison;  I  was  released  by  the 
personal  order  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  upon  the  plea  of  my  mother,  and 
by  reason  of  that  release  I  was  able 
to  take  up  the  study  of  law  and  pro- 
cure admission  to  the  bar,  else  \ 
should  not  now   be   here." 

Lawyers  who  have  known-  of  Judge 
Lurton'B  career  upon  the  bench,  and 
who  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
some  of  his  opinions,  arc  of  the  mind 
that  the  quality  of  his  intellect  is 
broad,  comprehensive,  rather  than 
acute  and  penetrating,  as  was  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  late  Jus- 
tice Peckham.  Judge  Lurton  is  re- 
garded as  having  no  profound  or  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  cases,  or  even 
of  precedents.  But  he  is  thought  to 
possess  something  of  me  distinguished 
capacity  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  an 
ability  to  fuse  into  compact  and  ex- 
haustive opinion  the  principles  of 
common  law  fused  with  the  common 
sense  understanding  or  application  of 
those    principles. 
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City  Family  Has  Own  Record 


Diary  Describes  Lincoln 


By    JACKIE    STERN 

When  school-ago  children 
ask  questions  about  Civil  War 
history,  most  parents  reach 
for    an   encyclopedia. 

Not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Con- 
nell,  11504  Palm  Springs  NE. 
Instead,  their  children,  Bar- 
bara, 13,  Patty,  11,  and  Rich- 
ard, 9,  are  referred  to  their 
great  -  great  -  grandfather's 
diary. 

The  volume  is  particularly 
significant  today  since  it  con- 
tains a  Vivid  account  of  their 
great  -  great  -  grandfather's 
visit    to    the    White    House    to 


see  the  man  born  156  years 
ago  on  this   date. 

The  diary's  author,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lyon,  was  a  medical  of- 
ficer in  the  Civil  War  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

His  account  of  this  visit  on 
Sept.  1,  1864,  and  other  re- 
flections on  society  in  the 
1800's,  particularly  on  early 
Albuquerque,  is  contained  in 
two  loose  leaf  notebooks  which 
Mrs.  Connell  typed  from  the 
original  volume  owned  by  her 
mother. 

Aside  from  Dr.  Lyon's  vivid 


account  of  five  hours  of  wait- 
ing for  the  President,  the 
diary  also  includes  descrip- 
tions of  a  stagecoach  ride 
from  Pennsylvania  to  New 
Mexico,  where  he  developed 
a  medical  practice  in  Old 
Town  and  Las  Cruces. 

That  he  was  adept  at  de- 
scribing his  contemporaries  is 
shown  in  the  following  pas- 
sages characterizing  the  per- 
sons with  whom  he  described 
as  "having  a  sort  of  stage- 
coach familiarity"  after  the 
five-hour  wait: 

"A    long     -    haired,     crazy 


I  good  -  humored  spiritualist 
did  the  principal  part  of  the 
talking.  He  had  a  peculiar 
idea  of  his  own  for  settling 
the  war,  and  wished  to  im- 
press the  presidents  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  United 
States  with  his  views.  He 
thought  the  North  and  South 
were  both  right;  he  con- 
demned neither  and  justified 
both." 

j  "So  he  proposed  that  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  and  Davis  should 
agree  to  expend  their  wrath 
on  some  third  party  and  he, 
to  save  the  nation,  was  willing 
to   be    the    sacrifice." 

Others  in  the  company  of 
Dr.  Lyon  were  described  as: 

— A  lady  whose  son  had 
been  arrested  and  confined  in 
Fort  McHenry. 

—An  old  Negro  who  feared 
his  son,  who  had  deserted  and 


had  been  caught,  would  be 
shot.    He    wanted    a    pardon; 

— An  honest  old  farmer,  a 
former  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, who  wanted  the  freedom 
of  his  nephew  convicted  as 
a  spy; 

— A  young  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  be  an  adjutant  gen- 
eral. 

The  doctor  related  that 
after  three  bells  a  servant 
came  in  to  announce  the 
President   would   see   them. 

Later  in  his  diary  Dr.  Lyon 
described  Lincoln  with  whom 
he  found  himself  face  to  face: 

"His  appearance  reminded 
me  of  a  strong  Butler  County 
cradler  (scythe)  wading 
through  fields  of  heavy  rye, 
a  Hercules  on  a  small  scale. 
Still  one  could  see  that  the 
constant  wear   and   tear  was 


telling    on   him." 

He  added  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
dispensed  very  quickly  with 
the  cases  before  him:  "To  the 
first  lady  he  wrote  a  pass  to 
see  her  son.  He  could  do 
nothing  for  the  Negro,  but 
took  the  time  to  explain  to 
him  that  he  could  do  no  more 
for  a  white  man." 

Dr.  Lyon  continued:  "To 
the  would-be  adjutant  gener- 
al he  explained  that  the  office 
was  a  dependent  one.  He 
could  not  make  an  adjutant 
general  without  attaching  him 
to  some  staff  any  more  than 
he  could  make  a  wife  without 
a  husband." 

Then  the  author  finally  set- 
tled his  own  business  with  the 
President. 

"I  went  forward  and  hand- 
ed my  letter  to  him.  He 
looked    at    the    address,    then 


turned  it  over  and  looked  at 
the  signature.  Then  he  de- 
cided to  read  it,  which  he  did 
very  attentively." 

Dr.  Lyon  gave  no  record 
of  what  information  was  con- 
tained in  the  letter,  but  it  has 
been  presumed  that  he.  was 
delivering  a  message  from  a 
military  superior. 

"After  he  had  finished  he 
looked  up  and  asked  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice  who  the  letter 
was  from,"  wrote  the  doctor. 
"I  told  him  and  he  said  'oh 
yes'  that  he  remembered  all 
about  it." 

"He  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
note.  I  thanked  him  and  left." 


LYONS,   MR. 


Washington 


LINCOLN'S  FAMILY 
COW 


While  visiting  recently  with  an 
old-time  and  well-known  friend 
of  mine,  Judge  O.  N.  Hilton  of 
Ontario,  formerly   of    Colorado, 

the  judge  said,  "Oliver,  many 
stories  have  been  written  about 
President  Lincoln,  but  here  is 
one  that  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. Along  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  80's  wnen  I  was  a  young 
fellow  in  the  East,  a  gentleman 
sat  down  by  my  side  one  day  and 
in  speaking  Of  the  martyred 
President  said  that  his  name 
was  Lyons  and  that  he  was  chtj-' 
,  of  the  secret  service  durin 
[President  Lincoln's  term  in  of- 
fice. Mr.  Lyons  said  he  carried 
a  key  to  a  rear  door  of  the 
White  House  and  went  In  every 
morning  to  see  what  the  Presi- 
dent's orders  or  wishes  were  for 
the  day. 

One  morning  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
"Lyons,  little  Tad  (his  favorite 
son)  is  not  doing  well  on  the 
milk  we  are  getting,  and  I  think 
I  Will  have  our  old  family  cow 
sent  over  here  from  Springfield." 
When  the  cow  arrived  Mr.  Lyons 
took  her  to  the  Capitol  grounds. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  nice 
tall  grass  in  the  rear  of  the 
buildings  and  the  next  morning 
when  he  went  over,  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  a  scythe  and  cut 
a  nice  pile  of  grass  for  the  cow, 
and  he  found  Mr.  Lincoln  stand- 
ing there  with  his  arms  folded 
watching  with  much  satisfaction 
the  cow  eating  the  fresh  green 
grass  which  the  President  had 
mowed  for  her. 

Mr.  Lyons  said,  "I  would  give 
all  of  my  earthly  possessions  for 
a  true  picture  today  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  I  saw  him  standing  there 
with  folded  arms  and  watching 
the  cow  eat  and  the  scythe  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet." 

OLIVER  T.  ROSEBERRY. 
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